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READERS WRITE 





“Old-timers’ ” Words 

I was much interested to note your para- 
graph on the word “discombobulate” 
(“Readers Write,” Aug. 12). Some 55 years 
ago the aforesaid word was one of the 
pets of the principal of our school. I hear 
it from old-timers occasionally to this 
day. The principal also once asked me 
this question: “Where does the St. Law- 
rence River disembogue?” I had reason to 
thank his memory later, for I was asked 
the same question by an old minister in 
answering questions before a school com- 
mittee. 

Emma B. Warne 


\Hillsboro, N. H. 


Infrequent “Damnable”? 

In your “Asides Abroad” (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 19th) ‘you tell us that the Speaker 
of the British House of Commons has 
learned that “damnable is a word which 
is used very frequently in the Bible.” Both 
Cruden and Young list that word only 
once, and I have been unable to find it 
anywhere except in II Peter 2:1. 

(Rev.) J. A, Musgrave 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


Hands Across the Sea 

I would like to reach my hand across 
the oceans and shake that of Tom Palmers 
of Victoria, Australia, for his letter ap- 
pearing in “Readers Write” of Aug. 5. He 
perfectly expresses my idea of PATH- 
FINDER’... And as for our good Presi- 
dent, F. D. R., I would like to remark 
that to my notion he is the best we have 
had in my 60 years. Who could have done 
the job he has done?... 

John G, Thomsen 

Exira, lowa 


Excess Balance? 

You state in your issue of August 19 
that taking the census of 1940 will cost 
the government $45,000,000 and that cen- 
sus-takers get 4 cents a head for their 
work. Now for every man, woman and 
child, that would total about $5,200,000. 
It seems to me that the actual taking of 
the census would be the biggest part of 
the expense . .. That’s quite a balance, 
$39,800,000, to be left over after paying 
the census-takers. 

John L. Moore 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 

[PATHFINDER was correct. Besides paying enum- 
eratcrs at a bese rate of 4 cents a name, the Census 
Bureau makes additional allowances for each name in 
territories where population is sparse and enumerators 
must travel farther for interviews. Furthermore, the 
Bureau must pay for the printing of all its forms, 
must buy paper, pencils and ink, must lease or buy 
calculating machines, and must pay salaries to a 
special staff of 7,000 full-time workers, some of 
whom will still be compiling the results of the 1940 
census as late as 1942.—Ed.] 


Memories of “Blanket Men” 

Your article on “Migrants” (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 29) is most interesting, as I spent 
nearly 20 years in California, where they 
form a real problem for the permanent 
resident. Among the many names by 
which they are known, you have missed 
the most common one, and that is “blanket 
men.” Notice that the one at the right in 
the picture accompanying your article is 
packing a roll of blankets. Before the 
days of the “Tin Lizzie” practically all 
earried these rolls as they tramped from 
ranch to ranch seeking work or handouts. 

At one time some ranch foremen were 





under orders never to turn away any who 
asked for work without at least feeding 
them ... This condition was taken ad- 
vantage of by the most shiftless, who 
would go from ranch to ranch for free 
eats and never do a day’s work in months 
.. . Eventually, this procedure was can- 
celled .. . Right away, no outlying build- 
ing or haystack was safe. The next 
morning one might see smoldering ruins 
where a farm building had stood the night 
before. Wire fences were cut and. stock 
turned loose. The “blanket men” won, and 
again free meals were provided. 

At that time I was living near the center 
of the state, and many men went by 
daily carrying their bed rolls. Few were 
the days that at least one did not stop for 
a handout. Times were hard and my own 
finances were at low ebb, but for fear of 
turning away some worthy party, we di- 
vided as long as we had a crust to divide. 
About this time a number of trees near 
my place were trimmed and I secured the 
larger limbs for firewood. From the day 
the first load of limbs started piling up in 
my yard until the day a year later when 
it had all been cut and stacked, only one 
party stopped for a handout—and he was 
a one-armed man, believe it or not. 

E. A. Williams 
Brooksville, Fla. 


Another Royal Visit 
In your issue of June 17 I note you ask 
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readers to tell of other monarchs \ j.;;;,,, 
the United States. How about th. 
of L. Hing Chang (I think that’ 
name), Emperor of China? He w: 
during Grover Cleveland’s second . 
istration, I believe in 1894 or 95 . 
incident occurred during the visit { 
York City which is still in my me: 
A chair with a canopy was on ha: 
four policemen were to carry him { 
carriage into the Whitney Museum. () 
officer refused to carry the “Chin: 
on the ground it was not police dut 
was tried and found guilty of dis! 
orders. He fought the case and the . 
erdered his reinstatement. 

Matthew F. McCu 


Visit 


Easton, N. Y. 


Riiser-Larson vs. Byrd 

Reading with pleasure your arti 
the July 22 issue about Richard | 
forthcoming U. S.-sponsored expedi 
the south end of our globe, I note : 
ment _ which makes me wonder 
Riiser-Larson is gone beyond. Y. 
Ryrd is now the only living man th 
visited the two poles. If that is n: 
case Riiser-Larson must be dead 
seem to remember that he was 
Amundsen on his dash to the Sout!) 2), 
and that he was with Amundsen 0» | 
Norge I when that airship crosse«| 
north polar sea... 

Edward Ander 
Denver, Colo. 

[PATHFINDER was correct in saying Rear Adm: 
Byrd is the “only man now living to have 
both ends of the earth.” According to Mr. | 
Black, the Department of Interior’s autho: 
polar explorations, Riiser-Larson has conduct: 
plorations in Antarctica but he did not rea 


south pole with Amundsen in 1911 and h: 
reached it since.—Ed] 





Patents; Objections 

In your August 5th issue, under |) 
caption “Patents,” you make severa! mis- 
leading and incorrect statements. In {| 
opening paragraph you make the posi! 
statement that users of smoking pipes. 
can-openers and children’s rattles 
pay tribute to monopolies sanctioned «1d 
fostered by the United States gov 
ment.” Nothing could be further [1 
the truth. In the first place you do no! 
use the term “monopolies” in the correct 
sense. A monopoly is defined as 
which excludes others from doing 
others already had a right to d: 

A U. S. patent gives the patente: 
right to stop others from making, usi': 
and selling the mew invention the 
entee discloses ... 

You point out that patent “mono; 
have been strung out for as long as 
or forty years. That is absurd. A 
entee’s right to exclude others comes 
after he obtains his patent and last 
17 years. He never has a longer | 
of time. The right granted under 
ent is never extended, even by new 
ents on “slight variations.” ... Pa! 
on “improvements” grant rights on 
the improvement and do not exten 
time for rights under the original p 

Louis A. Bisson. 
Patent and Trade Mark Att: } 
Chicago, Ill. 

[Mr. Bisson states the theory of U. S. paten' 
PATHFINDER stated what it still believes ar 
practical effects. Monopoly is correctly def 
“exclusive possession of the trade in some a! 
exercise of some business.’’ Patents undeniab!: 
that “exclusive possession.’’ It makes little dif 
to the consuming public that the patented ar' 
process is ‘‘new.”’ Again, as a practical matter 
monopolies are often extended beyond the 
17 years by patents on improvements and refin« 
because these patented improvements or refiné 
are such that the originally patented product 
mercially worthless without them.—Ed.] 
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U. S. & WAR— 


A European Explosion Would Rock America 


N THE mind of all the world, one 

grim, menacing question held sway 
last Week—will there be war? 

In American minds, while Europe’s 
masters played tug-of-war with peace, 
other questions crowded close behind 
this all-important one. They were con- 
ditional questions, all hinging on the 
phrase “if war comes”’—but as the 
“if’ grew hourly slimmer, the ques- 
tions greW more pressing, more preg- 
nant with reality: 

Can we stay out, or must we fight? 

What will happen to _ business, 
prices, wages, living conditions, jobs? 





because Europe would not let us stay 
clear. Recalling the ceaseless waves 
of Allied propaganda that helped wash 
the U. S. into the World war, they 
pointed to the already strong sympathy 
in this country for the so-called de- 
mocracies, the already violent hatred 
most Americans feel for Hitler and his 
axis allies. With this fertile soil to 
work in, they argued, it would not take 
British and French propaganda ex- 
perts long to bury U. S. isolationism 
under a mountain of enthusiasm to 
“save the world for democracy.” 

2) America would fight, others held, 


ever-increasing sphere of power. Vic- 
tory in Europe, far from appeasing 
their appetites, would lead them final- 
ly into attack on the western hemis- 
phere. With their European enemies 
vanquished, with the great British and 
French fleets at their command, they 
would soon confront the Americas 
with the bloody prospect of a fight for 
life in their own lands. Rather than 
risk such a catastrophe, some believed, 
the U. S. would finally cast its lot 
with the new Allies. 

While Americans worried, their gov- 
ernment prepared. In Washington, 
Federal officials from the President 
down worked overtime battening down 
the nation’s hatches to ride out the 
threatening storm. 


Chore number one was to get Amer- 
icans out of the danger zones. The 





International 


The Army and Navy Munitions Board and the War Resources Board: In Time of Peace They Prepare for Wart 


What will be the effect on politics, 
how and in 1940? 

What will become of our moral 
standards, our ways of thought, our 
psychology as a nation? 

Speculation over America’s chances 
of remaining neutral revealed a curi- 
ous division. Most Americans wanted 
to stay clear of conflict, but most of 
them thought we would not. There 
Was no need to inquire the reasons 
why the great majority of U. S. citizens 
did not want to fight—the human 
carnage and economic disaster of the 
last war burned their warning in every 
brain. Why, then, did most Americans 
expect eventually to become involved 
in a struggle all abhorred? The pessi- 

‘tic reasoning followed curious 

innels: 

America would fight, said some, 


to protect its economic interests, U. S. 
property in Europe is worth something 
like one and a quarter billion dollars; 
more important still, this nation sells 
a full third of all its exports in the 
European market. Despite laws for- 
bidding new U. S. loans to the pros- 
pective European belligerents, some 
felt, American money would be raised, 
indirectly, to finance still another war. 
In this financial and economic stake 
in a friendly Europe, they saw a 
catapult which would eventually hurl 
America into the maelstrom. 

3) Soberest and most alarming of 
the arguments that war, if it came, 
must engulf this nation too was this— 
the U. S. must fight dictatorship now 
in Europe or later at home. The 
philosophy and methods of the totali- 
tarian states, it was said, demanded an 


State Department estimated its nation- 
als in Europe at about 100,000—three 
quarters of them permanent expatri- 
ates, the rest tourists. Plans were laid 
to provide those who needed them 
with emergency travel funds, to have 
ready U.S. Navy vessels and the leased 
ships of foreign neutrals for an emer- 
gency exodus. The outbreak of the 
last war stranded thousands of Amer- 
icans and created an atmosphere of 
near hysteria that the State Depart- 
ment was determined to avoid when 


+ Seated left to right: Dr. Harold G. Moulton, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., and Assis:ant Secretary of War 
Louis Johnson. Standing left to right: Commander 
A. B. Anderson, Admiral Harold R. Stark, Dr. Karl 
Compton, John Lee Pratt, General George Marshall 
and Colonel Harry K. Rutherford. Not shown in the 
picture are War Resources Board members Robert 
Wood and Walter Gifford. 
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and if there is another European war. 

Second job was to determine and 
consolidate America’s international po- 
litical position. President Roosevelt 
announced he stood ready to call Con- 
gress into emergency special session 
the moment war appeared inevitable. 
Such a session could mean only one 
thing—an effort to set to rights the 
tangled mess of neutrality legislation. 
As abandoned by the last Congress, 
neutrality laws now force the Presi- 
dent to end sales of actual munitions 
to belligerents as soon as he finds that 
a “state of war” exists, but forbid him 
to do anything about sale or export of 
all other commodities. In practical 
effect, this situation is a boon to axis 
powers. Lacking naval and merchant 
marine strength, they could not ob- 
tain American goods in any case, and 
any prohibition against American sales 
to belligerents, by striking at France 
and Britain, would help the axis. 

This condition, it was taken for 
granted, Roosevelt would attempt to 
alter. As a special session loomed, it 
seemed likely he might succeed. Mem- 
bers of the isolationist bloc which kill- 
ed neutrality changes at the last ses- 
sion privately told newspapermen that 
they were ready to reverse themselves 
and repeal all neutrality laws. Thus 
it seemed probable that another war, 
at least in its initial stages, would find 
America very much in the position she 
held in the first years of the last one— 
that of a neutral nation, insisting on 
its right to sell whatever it wanted 
to anybody it pleased. 


. « » Board of Six 


Thirdly, there was the gigantic task 
of preparing America, internally, to 
withstand the shock and face the pos- 
sible consequences of war. With re- 
armament whirling along at a clip un- 
precedented in the nation’s peace-time 
history, there was little to do in a 
purely military way save to keep the 
wheels turning. With a navy second 
to none and a rapidly improving army 
and air force, U. S. military experts 
felt satisfied that the country’s armed 
forces were ready for any emergency. 

But military preparedness was only 
one side of the picture. To back it 
up with industrial and civilian pre- 
paredness, Washington took a leaf 
from World war days and created a 
six-man War Resources Board com- 
parable to Woodrow Wilson’s old War 
Industries Board. Headed by U. S. 
Steel’s board chairman, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. (see page 16), the War 
Resources Board included an impos- 
ing quintet of industrial and eco- 
nomic leaders—president Kar) T. 
Compton of the Massachusettts Insti- 
tute of Technology; president Walter 
S. Gifford of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company; John L. Pratt, 
a director of the General Motors Cor- 
poration; General Robert E. Wood, 
board chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and Quartermaster General of the 
U. S. Army in the last war; Harold 
G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: For Peace 


Last week, as Europe teetered on 
the edge of war, President Roosevelt 
grimly concerned himself with both 
prevention and preparation. To pre- 
serve peace, he sent urgent messages 
to heads of European states. To pre- 
pare the nation for the blast, if it 
came, he conferred repeatedly with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
other ranking government officials. 

First peace message went to little 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, while 
the President was rushing to Wash- 
ington after suddenly curtailing his 
vacation cruise. Stating the Italian 
monarch could “greatly influence the 
averting of an outbreak of war,” the 
President said: 

We in America ... often find it difficult 
to visualize the animosities which so often 
have created crises among nations of 
Europe which are smaller than ours in 
population and in territory, but we accept 


International 


Victor Emmanuel Was Non-Committal 


the fact that these nations have an abso- 
lute right to maintain their national inde- 
pendence if they so desire. If that be 
sound doctrine then it must apply to the 
weaker nations as well as to the stronger. 

Acceptance of this means peace, because 
fear of aggression ends. The alternative, 
which means of necessity efforts by the 
strong to dominate the weak, will lead not 
only to war, but to long future years of 
aggression on the part of victors and to 
rebellion on the part of the vanquished. 
So history teaches us... 


With the message to Victor Em- 
manuel, Roosevelt was not done. Less 
than 12 hours later, he sent almost 
identical peace messages to President 
Ignace Moscicki of Poland and Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler of Germany. These 
included not only a plea that the two 
leaders examine “every possible 
means which might prevent the out- 
break of general war,” but a request 
that they follow one of these three 
procedures toward a pacific solution: 





1} The controvery ... might hx 
the subject of digect negotiations }h: 
the two governments. 

2) Should this prove impossible 
feasible, a second avenue might )b. 
of submission of the issues to arbit; 

3) A third method might be concili 
through a disinterested third part 
which case it would seem appropriat: 
the parties avail themselves of the 
ices of one of the traditionally n. 
states, or a disinterested republic . 
western hemisphere wholly removed 
the area and issues of the present < 


By any settlement, the Presid 
added, “each nation will agree 
cord complete respect to the in 
pendence and territorial integrit, 
the other.” After Moscicki had wire: 
his willingness to adopt any of 
procedures, but preferably direct 
gotiation, Roosevelt cabled Hitler: 

Countless human lives can yet be ; 
and hope may still be restored that 
tions of the modern world may even 
construct the foundation for a peac. 
and happier relationship if you .. . 
agree to the pacific means of settlen 
accepted by the government of Pol. 
All the world prays that Germany, | 
will accept. 


Hitler replied to neither messa: 
From Italy’s King came a non-c: 
mittal answer expressing gratitude 
the message and stating his count: 
desire for “peace with justice.” 

How much effect these appeals }) 
in staying Hitler’s precipitate ha 
no one knew. The consensus was {!):\! 
at least they had done no harm. 

Turning from peace messages 
preparation, the President kept h 
self constantly informed of pi. 
being shaped to soften the impendi 
European explosion on this coun! 
(see page 3). So pleased was 
President with the “shock-absorbi 
activities that he said a mere pressin- 
of a button would set it in motion. 

When one of the protective m« 
ures, put into effect last week, create: 
something of a furor, the Presid: 
took it upon himself to explain. H+)! 
in the Port of New York for top- 
bottom inspection by U. S. Custo 
authorities were the German li: 
Bremen and other big foreign-ow: 
passenger ships. While Bremen ot 
cials, who had suddenly announce! 
their intention to return to Germa 
without passengers, fumed at the “‘o 
rage,” the President told report: 
that purpose of the inspection was | 
see that no ship of a possible belli: 
erent was being armed for battle « 
the high seas. The United States, h 
said, might be subject to damax 
claims under international law if ° 
foreign vessel, armed for warfare, w2 
permitted to leave an American p: 
for that purpose, 

Major non-crisis activities in 
President’s week included these: 

® He accepted the credentials 
Lord Lothian, who arrived in Wa: 
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ston to sueceed Sir Ronald Lindsay 
British Ambassador to the U. 5S. 
e Indicating that the controversy 
- his decision to proclaim Thanks- 
ing a week earlier this year had not 
honged his mind, he announced his 
tention to proclaim the holiday a 
k earlier next year, too. 


} 





Argentine Agreement 

Argentina is one-third the size of 
the United States; among South Amer- 
‘can republics, it is second only in 
area (1,078,278 square miles) and 
population (12,500,000) to mammoth 
Brazil. Rich and powerful, it is blessed 
with the vast, fertile, treeless pampas 
and is the greatest grower and export- 
r of surplus agricultural products in 
he world. It produces two-thirds of 
he world’s linseed. It is the world’s 
gest exporter of beef and corn. It 

the world’s second exporter of 
wheat, lamb, mutton and wool. 

Because of Argentina’s wealth and 
power, the United States has long 
wanted to call her friend, to gain her 
support for the New Deal’s efforts to 
bring about better relations with 
Latin-American countries and to com- 
bat the commercial and political in- 
roads of Nazis and Fascists. Argen- 
tina has not co-operated. 

Chief reason for this has been strain- 
ed U. S.-Argentine trade relations. 
Argentina has resented this nation’s 
ban on the importation of fresh, chill- 
ed and frozen Argentine beef on the 
crounds that it might be tainted by 
hoof-and-mouth disease. And _ the 
United States has been piqued by 
\rgentina’s retaliatory exchange con- 
trols and import quotas, discriminat- 
ing against U. S. manufactured prod- 
ucts and favoring those of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. 

Last week, the two nations moved 
to settle their trade differences. In 
Washington and Buenos Aires—Argen- 
tine capital and third largest city in 
the Western hemisphere—it was an- 
nounced that after two years of pre- 
liminary negotiations a U. S.-Argen- 
line reciprocal trade agreement was 
ibout to be concluded. This would be 
the eleventh trade agreement made or 
in the making with Latin-American 
countries, and probably second only in 
portance to that with Brazil. 
Because of U. S. cattlemen’s opposi- 
1 to competition from Argentine 
sh, chilled and frozen beef, it was 
eed that the U. S. ban against it 
uld not be lifted. But this country 
posed to reduce tariffs on Argen- 

pickled beef and veal, cured or 
ned in Argentina; the coarser wools, 

s, turkeys, tallow, asparagus, casein 
product of skim milk), skins and 
les, sausage casings and horsehair. 
lor its part, Argentina would lower 

riers against American autos, office 

ipment, cash registers, refrigera- 
and radios, among other things. 
he resulting trade increases were 
expected to be great. But it was 
s“nerally believed that proud Argen- 
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tina, placated by U. S. willingness to 
make some trade concessions, would 
soften its attitude toward such U. S. 
Latin-American policies as the “hemis- 
phere solidarity” program. 


“War”: Paper, Flesh 


America’s first line of land defense, 
composed of the regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard and reserves, is “on 
paper” a_ well-equipped volunteer 
force of some 546,000 officers and men. 
Last week America learned what one 
major unit of this Army really looked 
like “in the flesh.’ 

Opportunity for inspection of the 
First Army of the United States came 
at the end of the biggest peacetime war 
games in the nation’s history, held at 
Manassas, Va., and Plattsburg, N. Y. 
The report on the state of the unit, 
however, necessarily came from Lt. 
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Drum Declined to Give a “False Picture’ 


Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commandant of 
the First Army and chief of the $3,000,- 
000 maneuvers, in which some 75,000 
men participated. For to the civilian 
observer, the games seemed absurdly 
artificial and largely incomprehensi- 
ble. Even foreign military attaches, 
though supplied with maps and shep- 
herded by a staff officer, had trouble 
following the action. On one occa- 
sion officers from Germany, Japan, 
Great Britain and many other coun- 
tries were reported to have spent an 
hour jouncing along Virginia roads in 
a yellow school bus before they could 
find the day’s “war.” 

Gen. Drum, however, had definite 
ideas on what the games had proved. 
Declining to “present a false picture 
and thereby deceive” the public, he 
bluntly termed the state of his Army, 
and particularly of the National Guard 
units, “deplorable and inexcusable.” 
Praising the quality and morale of the 
men, Drum scored the training system 
under which they will get no further 
combat instruction or field work as a 
“homogeneous unit” until the next 
games four years hence. 





In addition to its lack of training, 
Drum found the First Army “woefully 
short in manpower and weapons.” 
The 75,000 men actually mobilized 
were 77% under its “paper” strength 
of 320,000; there was a shortage of 
67% in machine guns, of 83% in trucks, 


of 57° in automatic rifles, and of as 
much as 83% in certain types of ar- 
tillery. 
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Political Notes 


Last week, some 40. weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


e If “a majority of the voters in the 
primary sincerely favor my nomina- 
tion,” Speaker William B. Bankhead of 
the House of Representatives is will- 
ing to have Alabama’s 22 delegates to 
the Democratic convention pledged to 
support him for President next year. 
The 65-year-old southerner, who has 
represented the seventh Alabama dis- 
trict in the House since 1917, has gen- 
erally “played ball” with the Roose- 
velt Administration since his eleva- 
tion to the Speakership three years 
ago, but is expected by-some to join 
the “stop Roosevelt” movement among 
conservativé southern Democrats. 

e After New York’s District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey concluded his 
“social vacation” at his boyhood home 
in Owosso, Mich., during which he 
made contacts with scores of mid- 
western Republican leaders and gath- 
ered useful newspaper publicity, 
Michigan G. O. P. chiefs let it be known 
that Dewey was their second choice 
for 1940. Still the state’s Republican 
“favorite son” was Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

@ Political gossip in New York City 
said that “business interests” in the 
Republican party, centering their ac- 
tivities in Philadelphia, Pa., were dis- 
satisfied with all three leading G. O. P. 
candidates—Dewey, Vandenberg and 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio. These 
“interests” were said to be planning 
an “open” convention and to have in 
reserve two dark horse candidates— 
Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio 
and Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts 


of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
ee 


Catch, Feud 


Even when a desperate criminal is 
in hiding, the normal functions of his 
life go on. His hair grows and must 
be cut by a barber. He may be sick 
and require a doctor. And above all, 
he needs money. 

Last week an intensive drive to dry 
up the resources of the nation’s fugi- 
tive criminals forced from his hideout 
one of the biggest of them all: Louis 
(Lepke) Buchalter, New York City in- 
dustrial racketeer officially ranked as 
Public Enemy No. 4. Also brought 
into the open by Buchalter’s surrender 
was a long-smoldering political feud. 

After the “mistake” murder of an. 
innocent citizen last month (PATH- 
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FINDER, Aug. 12) had been attributed 
by District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
to the Lepke mob, New York raised its 
reward to $25,000 for the apprehension 
of the 42-year-old racketeer, in hiding 
since he skipped bail two years ago. A 
million “wanted” circulars were is- 
sued and 50 city police assigned to the 
single job of capturing him. 

Also hot on the trail were Federal 
authorities. Summoning a_ special 
grand jury to investigate the “under- 
ground railway” by which the nation’s 
criminals flee justice, U. S. Attorney 
John T. Cahill presented them with a 
500,000-page “encyclopedia of crime,” 
result of a two-year study of the sub- 
ject by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Turning first to Buchalter’s 
case, the jury indicted five persons and 
two corporations on charges of har- 
boring the fugitive by supplying him 
with funds. 

Under this pressure, Lepke gave up. 
Turning himself over to head G-man 
J. Edgar Hoover, who said the racke- 
teer had not moved out of Manhattan 
during at least part of his hiding, 
Buchalter was disguised only by a 
mustache, a hair-wave and 15 pounds 
of added weight. Irritated by their 
own failure to make the arrest, 
Dewey’s agents nevertheless laid plans 
to prosecute the gangster on rackets 
charges. Cahill, however, had other 
ideas; he promptly had BRuchalter in- 
dicted on ten Federal narcotics charg- 
es carrying possible penalties of 164 
years imprisonment. 

Because Dewey is a leading candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential 
nomination in 1940 and the Roosevelt 
Administration is reportedly anxious 
to prevent him from adding to his po- 
litical stature by spectacular prosecu- 
tions, there have long been rumors of 
a feud between the N. Y. District At- 
torney’s office and Federal authorities 
in the metropolis. The rumors seem- 
ed to be confirmed when Dewey’s men 
came to question Federal prisoner 
Lepke. “Mr. Buchalter,” they were 
told, “is very tired. We would nol 
want to disturb him now.” 

ht, ELAS Re 


Americana— 


Reunion: When the Rev. Louis Kee- 
noy and his twin brother, the Rev. 
Francis Keenoy, were ordained they 
promised each other they would try 
to be assigned to the same school some 
day. For 12 years, then, Father 
Francis taught at Regis College, Den- 
ver, Colo., while Father Louis taught 
at Rockhurst College in Kansas City. 
Last week Father Francis, after re- 
questing the transfer and intending to 
surprise his brother, was assigned to 
Rockhurst College. He arrived to find 
his brother, also intending a surprise, 
had been granted a request for transfer 
to Regis College. 

* * *. 

Project: County Auditor Leonard 
Thayer of Columbus, Ind., has no way 
of opening the office safe. He wrote 


the combination on the side of the safe 
shortly before WPA workers assigned 
to clean the office came in and scrub- 
bed it off. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Peace or War? 


In Europe last week, an apparently 
immovable object lay in the path of 
an apparently irresistible force. The 
object was the Anglo-French-Polish 
anti-aggression front. The force was 
Nazi Germany. For seven dread days, 
the world watched the Reich press 
iis demands against Poland and the 
two democracies. On the outcome de- 
pended war or peace. 

On the first day, an era in inter- 
national politics came to an end, Pub- 
lication of the German-Russian pact 
struck confusion into the foreign of- 
fices of the world, Each nation prom- 
ised not to belong to any combination 
of countries opposing the other—leav- 
ing the Rome-Berlin axis intact, but 
ending the anti-Communist associa- 
tion of Germany, Italy and Japan (see 





International 


Henderson Was the Flying Messenger 


page 9). Each nation promised to re- 
main neutral if the other were at- 
tacked. Since the Reich already con- 
siders that it has been “attacked” by 
Poland, it appeared to have a free 
hand in the east. Holding off Britain 
and France on its western front, it 
could strike and destroy Poland like 
a lightning bolt. 

Summoning British Ambassador Ne- 
vile Henderson to the Berghof, his 
villa near Berchtesgaden, Adolf Hit- 
ler played his new trump card for all 
it was worth. He demanded that Po- 
land unconditionally surrender not 
only Danzig, but the Polish Corridor. 
Reportedly, he required as part of his 
price for peace that all Poland should 
submit to a German protectorate. 

Rumor spread in Europe that should 
his demands go unsatisfied, Hitler 
would strike on the next day. In haste, 
King Leopold of Belgium, Pope Pius 
XII, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of Canada 
unleashed a series of last-minute ap- 


peals for peaceful negotiations 
page 8). Said Leopold: “There is 
time.” 

On the second day, Europe te) 
itself for a blow that did not 
Gloomily observing that “we find ; 
selves confronted with the immin 
perils of war,” British Prime Mini 
Chamberlain pushed through Pa: 
ment an Emergency Powers Bil! 
abling King George VI to rule by) 
cree, and placing automobiles, s} 
buildings and all other British p: 
erty (except land) at his royal 
posal, 


-. + “Danger Is Imminent” 


Danzig’s Senate also passed a la 
“The Gauleiter (District Leader 
the supreme head of state of the | 
City of Danzig.” Nazi leader All!» 
Foerster thus became Danzig’s ( 
tator, with power to declare Da 
a part of Germany, thereby pre 
tating a Polish invasion and cer! 
war. In Germany, the night offi 
mews broadcast closed with an 
sistent cry: “Danger is immin 
Danger is imminent!” 

On the third day, French Premier 
Daladier finished studying the rep: 
of Robert Coulondre, Ambassador 
Germany, who like Henderson had 
been presented with demands 
Adolf Hitler, Daladier immediate! 
took to the radio. He reminded 
Frenchmen that their country was 
pledged to fight for Poland. He point- 
ed out that preserving Poland agains! 
German aggression was a matter of 
self-preservation: Germany had sw: 
lowed other countries one by one, a! 
if Poland went, France might be t! 
next to fall under German domi 
tion. Then Daladier wrote a lett 
to Adolf Hitler. Nub of it was a sug 
gestion that the Reich negotiate di- 
rectly with Poland, 

On the fourth day, Henders 
emerged as the most important mes- 
senger in Europe. Adolf Hitler called 
to his massive Berlin Chancellery the 
ambassadors of France, Italy and Jap- 
an, presumably to outline to them his 
“final terms” for peace. Henderson 
saw Hitler twice. At the dictator's 
suggestion, he flew back to London 
with what Italian newspapers proudly 
described as a joint German-Itali 
peace proposal, 


. « « Boot on Toe 


In London, Britain did its best 
put down a heavy foot on Germa! 
booted toe, British Foreign Minist: 
Halifax and Polish Ambassador Cou"! 
Raczynski signed a pact pledging |! 
land and Great Britain to come to ea 
other’s aid if either were attack: 
Whereas the German-Russian pact 
non-aggression still needed ratifi 
tion by the Reich and Soviet par! 
ments, the Anglo-Polish treaty ! 
came effective immediately, But o 
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») hour after its signing, there was 
seneral alarm, Without warning or 
explanation, all communications of 
Germany With the outside world were 
abruptly broken off. In Europe, 590,- 
y.000 people went to bed without 
wing whether the next day would 

yne of peace or war. 
On the fifth day, after a silence of 
n hours, Germany’s communica- 
tions Were resumed but the news 
was ominous: troop concentrations 
siled up on the Polish border; con- 
ular orders for foreigners to clear 
out of Germany had become general. 
kurope’s chief hope for continuing 
eace seemed to be that the peak of 
» crisis had caught 50 crack liners 
of Germany’s merchant fleet at sea. 
Ordered to turn about, some of them 
id not make home ports for at 

st two days. 


kno 
} 


as 


seve 


. «+» Reply by Air 


messenger 


\ special airplane 
Premier 


ight Hitler’s reply to 


Daladier, It was bitterly disappoint- 

In regard to the French sugges- 
tion for direct negotiation with Po- 
land, Der Fuehrer answered: “I have 
set up a clear demand ,.. Danzig and 


the Corridor must go back to Ger- 
inv... 1 see no way of persuading 
Poland.” That night, Hitler called 
several hundred members of the Ger- 
man Reichstag for an extraordinary 
session in which he harangued them 
on “the seriousness of the hour.” 
On the sixth day, frontier incidents 
between German and Polish troops 
had begun to pop like firecrackers on 


a string. But Europe breathed more 
easily. Meeting for a special session 


in Moscow, the Soviet Parliament 
ide a curious decision—to put rati- 
lication of the Russo-German pact last 

on its list of b&siness, 
important still, messenger 
Henderson flew back to Berlin, carry- 
1 note drafted in three Brititsh 


\V . 
yore 


Cabinet meetings. After he emerged 
ft a 90-minute talk with Der Fueh- 


rer, diplomats’ in Berlin eagerly 

ped to- a conclusion—that Adolf 
Hitler was not yet willing to fight, 
but was still willing to talk. 

On the seventh day, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain appeared in the House of 
Commons to confirm this conclusion. 
Adolf Hitler, he said, was even then 
drafting a reply to the British mes- 


. « « Forces for Peace 


ie British message, Chamberlain 
lined, had declared Britain’s 
\ion that a peaceful settlement was 
possible, and had suggested that 
icific solution of the German-Pol- 
lispute might be followed by a 
4eneral discussion of Anglo-German 
blems. Previously, Hitler had told 
lenderson that he, too, thought Anglo- 
German amity very important—but 
he wanted Danzig and the Cor- 
first, and discussion afterward. 
Chamberlain was not much en- 


couraged, He could “not say that the 
danger of war has receded.” He em- 
phasized that “on the nature of the 
German reply depends whether fur- 
ther time should be given for expior- 
ation of the situation and for oper- 
ation of the many forces that are 
working for peace.” That night, Hit- 
ler’s answer arrived in London; from 
the fact that the Cabinet set about 
drafting still another message in re- 
ply, all Europe concluded that the 
door was still open to peace, 
Nevertheless, Europe’s fundamental 
question—war or peace—remained un- 
solved. Hitler’s clear intention was to 
destroy Poland, a potentially danger- 
ous neighbor, and to make himself un- 
challengeable master of Europe. The 
equally clear intention of the Anglo- 
Polish-French front was to stop him. 
More forces seemed to be working 
on the side of the peace coalition last 
week than on the side of Adolf Hitler. 
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this meant that Adolf Hitler might 
very well be outnumbered in any 
showdown (see page 8). Last week, it 
certainly was one big reason why he 
did not make war. But unfortunate- 
ly for Europe, it was no assurance 
that he would not make up his mind 
to fight. 
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Europeans: Difficult Days 

On nearly every day of last week, 
most of Europe had rain. A 22-year- 
old Swedish girl swam the English 
Channel; in England and on the con- 
tinent, the soccer season formally 
opened. Babies were born, couples 
were married and the sick and the 
aged died peacefully in bed. Life went 
on—but under ditliculties. Europe was 
slipping toward war, and Europe’s 
people were beginning to feel it. 

First thing that any government 
wants from its people in wartime is 
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Paris Street Scene: Europeans Clutched Anxiously at Newspaper Extras 


Europe’s eight litthe nations—Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg and 
Switzerland—were determined to stay 
neutral at any cost. So, said the For- 
eign Office at Bucharest, was Rumania 
—on which the peace front had count- 
ed for support. 

In the ranks of Germany’s allies, 
weakening was more apparent. Stun- 
ned by the Russo-German pact, anti- 
Communist Spanish officials remained 
glumly silent; Frenchmen predicted 
that Spain would be absolutely neutral 
in the next war. Hungary was report- 
ed to have notified the German and 
Italian governments that it would re- 
main neutral. Italy was an unknown 
quantity; it was a week behind most 
of Europe in military preparations, and 
the Fascist press had carefully re- 
frained from whipping its people into 
a warlike mood. 

In terms of men, ships and airplanes, 


the people themselves. Last week, gov- 
ernments called up able-bodied men 
by the hundreds of thousands, and 
shifted them from civilian jobs to bat- 
talions on threatened frontiers. Ger- 
man citizens were called home from 
England; some wept and cried “Heil 
Peace!” as they left. In France, one 
out of every four grown men was in 
barracks. Few foreign correspondents 
failed to note that in Europe’s streets 
one generally saw only children, wom- 
en and old men, 

Because they are bomb targets, 
Europe’s cities took on a strange ap- 
pearance in other ways. In Warsaw, 
Polish women dug up city parks, exca- 
vating trenches to serve as shelters 
against flying bomb fragments. In 
London, office workers left typewrit- 
ers and poulticed company buildings 
layers of sandbags; householders cov- 
ered their windows with black paper 
so that the light within would not be 
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visible to enemy air raiders at night. 
London, Paris, Rome and Warsaw 
were kept dark at night “until further 
notice.” On the advice of their gov- 
ernments, Frenchmen and Italians be- 
gan to clear out of Paris and Rome. 

In countries where governments 
have not already stamped them out, 
civil liberties began to disappear. By 
the Emergency Powers Act, the Brit- 
ish government assumed the power to 
arrest citizens without warrant, to im- 
prison them without charges and to 
try them in secret. Parliamentary rule 
was everywhere suspended; and the 
fate of the continent’s half a billion 
souls depended on half a dozen men. 
Most that Europeans could do to di- 
rect the policies of their homelands 
was to clutch anxiously at newspaper 
extras, huddle around radios and hope 
numbly for the best. 

Nearly everywhere in Europe, there 
was the threat of shortage in vital 
materials — principally food, which 
was needed in great quantities by the 
eontinent’s armed forces. 

In Germany, ration cards were 
handed out, With certain additions 
for small children and _ pregnant 
women, each family was allowed to 
buy only one and a half pounds of 
meat a week and half a pint of milk 
a day; similar limits were imposed on 
soap, cheese, coffee and tea. Because 
leather and textiles also are needed 
by the army, ration cards were dis- 
tributed for clothes. German men 
and women with two suits or two 
dresses, it was decreed, would not be 
allowed to buy new ones. 





War: 13,000,000 Men 


While civilians dug shelter trenches 
and piled up sandbags in Europe last 
week, 13,000,000 soldiers were ready 
for the front-line work of war. On 
the eve of conflict in 1914, fewer than 
7,000,000 men had been mobilized. In 
1939, the world hoped that 13,000,000 
would not be an unlucky number. 


The Netherlands became the first 
country to order general mobiliza- 
tion; it called up its last trained re- 
serves to fill out an army of 350,000 
men. Other nations did not have far 
to go to make general mobilization 
complete. During the week, France, 
Poland and Germany issued two calls 
each for new reserves, Germany and 
Poland were scooping deep into their 
reservoir of trained soldiers; in both 
countries, some of the reservists 
called were veterans of the last war. 

Biggest armies near the end of the 
week, it was believed, were those of 
France and Germany, numbering 
somewhere between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 apiece. Next came Poland, 
with an estimated 2,000,000 men sleep- 
ing on their rifles. On the Balkan 
peninsula, pledged to fight for neither 
side, were 2,000,000. more soldiers. 

Last week, Great Britain ordered 
general mobilization of its army. Thus 
was made available a force of 750,000 





OTHER LANDS 


men, to balance Italy’s army of 
900,000, which was to be increased to 
1,800,000 this week. On the day of the 
British mobilization, the armies of the 
British front outnumbered those of 
the Axis. Including Turkey’s 350,000 
men, they totaled about 6,000,000 as 
against Italy’s and Germany’s max- 
imum of 4,000,000. With trained re- 
serves added, they still held an ad- 
vantage—12,000,000 to 11,000,000. 

In the air, the Axis was undeniably 
supreme. Germany was estimated to 
have 8,000 fighting planes, Italy 5,000 
a total of 13,000 against the British 
front total of slightly more than 8,000. 
But military experts believe that the 
next war will not be won in the air, 
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Roof in London: Sandbags for Protection 


but on the ground, where the British 
front had numerical superiority, or at 
sea, of which Britain is mistress. 

On the same day as army mobiliza- 
tion, Britain ordered full mobiliza- 
tion of her fleet. Most of it was al- 
ready in the North Sea, ready to 
blockade German trade; some of it 
was in the Mediterranean, ready to co- 
operate with the not inconsiderable 
French fleet in closing that body of 
water at both ends, thus choking off 
Italian commerce, 

Not the size of opposing forces, but 
how they would be used was Europe’s 
biggest military puzzle last week. That 
Poland might be a battlefield was a 
foregone conclusion, but otherwise, 
Europe’s armies had no obvious place 
for a decisive fight. France and Ger- 
many could only batter themselves to 
pieces against the strong fortifications 
of their mutual frontier. Germany’s 





most vulnerable point was th 

ner pass; Frenchmen were con 
that they could invade it th 
Italy’s Po valley—hence, there 

possibility that Italy might sta) 
tral as long as she could. Onl) 
way to harass Germany and 

Poland seemed:to be throug 
mania. Last week, Rumania ch 
remain neutral, thereby runni 
risk of becoming the Belgium 

next war, 





Peace: Five Advocates 

Last week, the peace of Europ 
as unstable as a dime set on 
Four leaders, removed from Eu 
tight diplomatic struggle, found 
to express the urgent desire of : 
world’s peoples for peace. The 
was not measurable, but nea 
week’s end, Europe was not yet a! 

First to speak was handsom« 
pold III, King of the Belgians. 
state dinner in Brussels attend: 
the foreign ministers of Norway, 
den, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, he delivered a radi 
dress on behalf of all the cou: 
represented. Excerpts: “There i 
a people—we affirm it forcefully 
wishes to send its children to deat 
order to take from other nations 
right to exist that it claims fo 
self... We solemnly formulate 
wish that the men on whom the c: 
of events depends accept submis 
of their claims to an open negotiation 
in a spirit of brotherly cooperati 

Next to take to the radio was | 
Pius XII, spiritual leader of 35\).' 
000 Catholics. At his summer 
dence in Rome’s Castle Gandolf 
spoke in Italian: “We are armed 
nothing more than the word of t! 
Nothing is lost through peace, e\ 
thing may be lost through war. 
men again understand each oth: 
them resume negotiations.” 

Representing 130,000,000 Ameri: 
President Roosevelt then made | 
efforts of his own. He cabled to | 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy a plea 
the Italian government to use its 
fluence in the interests of peace. 
he cabled to President Moscick 
Poland and twice to Adolf Hitl 
Germany, suggesting that there 
at least three peaceful ways o1 
Europe's dilemma (see page 4). 

In Roosevelt’s footsteps foll: 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minist« 
10,000,000 Canadians. Virtually d 
cating President Roosevelt’s proce: 
he communicated with Moscicki, 
ler and Premier Mussolini of | 

To these four neutral advocates 
peace last week was added anoth 
plump, motherly Queen Wilhelmi: 
the Netherlands. King Leopold is 
colonel of a British regiment; Q' 
Wilhelmina has a German son-in-! 
Together, the two monarchs offere: 
make an attempt at reconciliation ! 
tween the British and German b! 
of European nations. 

Acting through Premier Pierlot 0! 
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Belgium, the young King and the old 
Queen privately put a question to the 
diplomatic representatives of Britain, 
rrance, Poland, Germany and Italy: 
if we issue invitations, would your 
overnment be willing to send a dele- 
sation to an international conference 
for peace? ° 

Soon it was reported that both Brit- 
jin and France had given informal but 
firmative replies. In Berlin, the of- 
ficial press bureau told foreign corre- 
spondents that the German reaction 
also was “favorable.” Apparently, not 
even Adolf Hitler was willing to say 
“no” immediately to an offer which 
might provide Europe a bloodless and 


dignified way out of chaos. 





Yugoslavia: About Face 


Though not directly menaced, little 
Yugoslavia last week showed its fear 
of the Nazi war machine by suddenly 
changing two of its basic internal 
policies. One change was to appease 
its Croatian minority; the other to turn 
from dictatorship to democracy. 

Since the World war resulted in 
Vugoslavia’s nationhood, the Serbs 

ive dominated the central govern- 

nt at Belgrade. They have con- 
stantly refused the demands of Dr. 
Vladimir Matchek, stooped, bespec- 

led leader of 5,000,000 Croat peas- 
ints, for either more representation 
or local autonomy. Several weeks ago 
Matchek became so angry at Serb 
iddamanecy that he threatened Croat 

ession even at the price of war. 

Last week, the threat was no longer 
necessary. Yugoslavia’s Premier Drag- 

ha Cvetkovitch granted Matchek’s de- 

inds. Hereafter, Croatia will have 

; own parliament, which will control 

cultural and economic affairs, in- 
cluding part of its finances. It will 

e its own governor; named imme- 
diately last week, the first one will be 
Dr. Dusan Subutitch, Matchek’s son- 
law. Foreign policy and means of 
communication, however, will be con- 
trolled by the central government. In 
ldition, Cvetkovitch granted the 
Croats greater influence in the nation- 
i| government by (1) dissolving his 
Cabinet and forming another with four 
Croat ministers, and (2) making the 
60-year-old Matchek Vice Premier. 

In essence, this marked acceptance 
of the Croat idea of a United States of 
Yugoslavia. But the nation’s trend 
toward democratization was even 

re evident in decrees published 
Simultaneously with the Serb-Croat 
ccord. Signed by Regent Prince Paul, 

ho has been overseer of the dictator- 
| policies laid down by King Alex- 
ler (assassinated in 1934), they re- 
red freedom of speech and assem- 
bly, and forecast a law providing free 
elections by secret ballot. 
Significance of these events was not 
{ on European diplomats. By paci- 
ng an oppressed minority and by 
sing its people generally with a 
re liberal regime, Yugoslavia was 
iously strengthening itself inter- 


OTHER LANDS 


nally to preserve its independence 
from attack by its two chief enemies— 
Italy and Germany. 





Japan: Sucker 

Across the official face of the empire 
of Japan last week flashed unmistak- 
able signs of astonishment, chagrin and 
fury. Japan had been played for a 
sucker, 

The man who flimflamed Nippon 
was none other than its supposed good 
friend and ally, Adolf Hitler. By sign- 
ing a non-aggression pact with Soviet 
Russia, he had apparently secured that 
nation from attack in the west, thus 
uncorking Soviet might as an immedi- 
ate threat against Japan in the east. 
The non-aggression treaty quite plain- 
ly junked the anti-Comintern pact 
which linked Germany and Japan. 
Most infuriating of all, these things 
were done without the slightest warn- 
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General Abe Was Plucked from Obscurity 


ing—Hitler had sacrificed his eastern 
ally to his western ambitions with as 
little courtesy as scruple. 

Japan’s first reaction was an auto- 
matic, almost trance-like declaration 
—establishment of a “new policy in 
Asia” must continue. Slowly anger 
mounted. The press railed against 
German “bad faith.” In Chinese cities, 
Japanese soldiers slapped German 
faces—an attention formerly reserved 
for Britons and Americans. 

After its first daze wore off, the Japa- 
nese government announced a mo- 
mentous change in foreign policy. 
Henceforth, Nippon would pursue in 
international affairs a course of “splen- 
did isolation.” The “violation” of the 
anti-Comintern pact was formally pro- 
tested in Berlin, but Tokyo said flatly 
that the treaty was dead. Plans for a 
military alliance with the Axis powers 
were dropped like hot coals. 

Because all this ran directly con- 
trary to the foreign policy his govern- 
ment had pursued, Premier Baron 
Kiichiro Hiranuma and his entire cabi- 





net resigned. From the obscurity of 
three years’ retirement, Tokyo plucked 
64-year-old General Nobuyuki Abe to 
form a new government. Abe’s chief 
merit seemed to be that he had had 
nothing to do with events of the past 
few years. 

What Japan’s “splendid isolation” 
might mean to foreigners in China, 
none could tell. Some thought it might 
dampen or end the campaign to drive 
the white man out; others that a final 
desperate drive against preoccupied 
England was in store. For China itself, 
the epochal changes held the promise 
of more Russian aid, together with the 
certainty that Japan, smarting under 
Nazi duplicity, would intensify the 
battle to make eastern Asia its own 
plum. 





Dictator’s Death 


Though it wears no crown, the mod- 
ern dictator’s head may often lie un- 
easy. Last week, the cares of state 
weighed too heavily on the youthful 
brow of 35-year-old President Ger- 
man Busch of Bolivia. He put a bullet 
through his temple ani thus brought 
to an end the first self-confessed dicta- 
torship in the Western hemisphere. 

Such, at any rate, was the official 
verdict from La Paz, capital of the 
land-locked South American nation, on 
the sudden death of the worlds young- 
est dictator. “Suffering severe depres- 
sion as the result of his intense labors,” 
said a Propaganda Ministry statement, 
Busch had left a birthday party being 
given at his own home for his Japa- 
nese brother-in-law. A shot was heard 
and the guests, rushing upstairs, found 
the President mortally wounded. 

First winning national acclaim for 
his dashing bravery in Bolivia’s de- 
vestating Chaco war with Paraguay, 
Busch assumed the Presidency in 1937 
after a bloodless coup by an army 
junta. Ruling constitutionally at first 
over a predominantly Indian country 
of 3,000,000 persons nearly bankrupted 
by its losing war, he finally, last April, 
assumed for himself a “totality of 
powers.” Since that time, though 
Busch insisted his dictatorship had no 
ties with any European ideology, the 
U.S. has been worried by confiscation 
of oil properties and his barter deals 
with Germany, his father’s homeland. 

Though the popularity of the boyish 
“Condor of the Andes” was attested 
by grief-stricken demonstrations at his 
funeral, the transition in government 
after Busch’s death was remarkably 
smooth, Named provisional president 
by the army was Gen. Carlos Quin- 
tanilla, German-trained and reported- 
ly pro-Nazi chief-of-staff. 

Another South American country 
also survived violent doings with ease 
last week, as Chile quickly put down 
a rightist insurrection in the army. Led 
by ousted Gen. Ariosto Herrera, the 
abortive revolt produced no casualties 
but many public demonstrations in 
support of the popular front govern- 
ment of President Pedro Aguirre. 




















BAWI in Mississippi 


Among the nation’s agricultural 
states, 122-year-old Mississippi is up 
with the leaders. It is the nation’s 
second producer of cotton. Two-thirds 
of its population of 2,010,000 live on 
agriculture, and only Texas has a 
greater number of farms. 

Like most agricultural states, Mis- 
sissippi for years shipped out its 
raw materials and imported most of 
its needed finished products. But this 
proved uneconomical for most Mis- 
sissippians; the prices received for 
their agrarian products leff"many of 
them too little to buy the products 
manufactured by outside industry. 


When Hugh White became Missis- 
sippi’s governor in 1936, he sharply 
criticized the “colonial economy,” 
which was “struggling ... in a hope- 
less and exhausting effort to balance a 
trade that could not be balanced,” and 
determined to do something about it. 
His plan was to develop new indus- 
tries in Mississippi that would process 
the state’s products on the spot and 
provide employment for its people. 
Last week, comparative figures re- 
vealed results so successful that they 
surprised the nation. 





To industrialize Mississippi, two 
“a steps were taken. One was to launch 
4 a “Balance Agriculture With Indus- 
: try” program. Way for this was 
a opened by the state legislature; it 


passed an act enabling municipalities 
to build new industries. If the munici- 
palities could meet certain standards 
(such as having enough natural re- 
sources to guarantee operation of the 
industry for at least 10 years), the 
Mississippi Industrial Commission 
would award it a “certificate of public 
convenience and necessity.” Then, if 
its citizens approved in a vote, the 
town was permitted to issue bonds 


Random Statistics 


CCORDING to the Association 
7 of American Railroads, there 
if are approximately 11,350 air-condi- 
tioned passenger cars in the nation’s 
rail service .. A whale of aver- 
age size yields between three and 
four tons of oil for such industrial 
uses as lubrication... @Q The 
Premium Advertising Association of 
America estimates that more than 
400 million dollars worth of mer- 
chandise is distributed annually as 
premiums in the United States... 
@ Americans eat about 450 million 
pies a year... @ The U. S. travel 
bureau reports that recreational 
travelers spend more than five bil- 
lion dollars annually in the retail 
sales outlets of the country 

@ The world this year is spending 
approximately 20 billion dollars on 
arms; to count that much money at 
the rate of 150 dollars a minute, a 
man would have to work a 40-hour 
week for about 1,100 years. 











BUSINESS, FARM 


providing capital for the enterprise. 
The other step was to encourage the 
development of chemurgy—the pro- 
cess by which new uses are found for 
agricultural products or waste. 
Under the combined BAWI-chem- 
urgy stimulus, factories sprang up all 
over Mississippi and industry began 


to hum, In the first two years of the 
program, the value of the state’s 
manufactured products rose from 


$120,000,000 to $190,000,000, industrial 
wages rose 43 per cent, and the num- 
ber of employees 26.6 per cent. 

Last week, figures issued for 1938 
were even more sensational. They re- 
vealed that for the first time in Mis- 
sissippi history industry had forged 
ahead of agriculture. While the state’s 
agricultural products were worth 
only $155,000,000 last year, its indus- 
trial products were worth $195,000,000. 


Rural Mail and Roads 


Although urban Americans know 
little or nothing about them, country 
mailmen play a prime role in the great 
postal system of the United States. 

In round numbers, they make up 
an army of 33,000 men, each of whom 
travels an average of 42% miles a day 
to deliver mail in out-of-the-way, 
back-road places. They service 28 mil- 
lion rural Americans and earn an 
average annual salary of $2,034, plus 
an expense rate of 5 cents for each 
mile covered in performance of duty. 

Banded together in a 41-year-old 
organization called the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, they. hold 
annual conventions to discuss matters 
of mutual] benefit and interest. And 
almost always at such gatherings, 
they get around to discussing “second- 
ary” or “feeder” roads. Added up, over 
good roads and bad roads, their year- 
ly travel is about 423 million miles. 

The subject of roads is therefore of 
special interest to rural letter carriers. 
And last week, after 3,000 of them had 
left Portland, Ore., where the Associa- 
tion’s four-day annual convention was 
held, they had special words of advice 
from a highway expert. 

The expert was Murray D. Van 
Wagoner, president of the American 
Road Builders Association and Mich- 
igan State Highway Commissioner. In 
an address at the convention, he called 
upon the carriers to press vigorously 
for further improvement of the na- 
tion’s “feeder” roads. 

“On June 16, 1936,” he said, “Con- 
gress authorized the expenditure of 
Federal money, to be matched by 
counties, on a system of secondary 
roads in each state. In your round of 
duties, you travel 70 or 80 per cent of 
the time over roads eligible for im- 
provement under this phase of the 
Federal-Aid program.” 

For such improvement, Van Wag- 
oner pointed out, there was now avail- 
able more than 30 million dollars in 
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Van Wagoner Supplied Expert Advic 


Federal funds. Accordingly, he said, 
if this sum were matched dollar f 
dollar by the counties, a total of 
million dollars could be spent « 
rently on improving “feeder roads. 

Calling upon the rural mailmen { 
action, Van Wagoner declared: “Lea 
if the counties have raised money 
match Federal funds . .. What bet! 
way can any state or county devis« 
spend money hiring the unemployed 
than by spending that money on r 
reconstruction? The fight for go 
roads is not a political fight. It is 
economic fight.” 





Game Inventory 

For many years, census-mind 
America has kept a careful count 
its livestock, but only since 1937 has 
done the same with its big game. 

In that year, under direction of th 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the fii 
annual big-game inventory was mac: 
on a nation-wide scale. Last year t! 
second annual inventory was mad: 
And last week, as a result, these figur: 
were released by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Interior: 


f 


@ There are In America about si‘ 
million big-game animals. 

e Big game in America includes tlh 
deer, elk, moose, antelope, bighorn 
sheep, mountain goat, peccary, car! 
bou, bear and buffalo. 

e@ Of America’s six million big-gam: 
animals, deer are the most numerous 
There are more than 5 1/3 million « 
them. 

e Least numerous of big-game ani 
mals are the woodland caribou. Onl) 
16 of these were reported in the in 
ventory, 12 being found in Minnesota 
and four in the state of Washington 

@ Perhaps the strangest of Ame: 
ica’s big-game animals are the exoti 
European wild boars. There are 84! 
of these, with 425 in Tennessee. 

e The count for other big gam: 
elk, 228,800; moose, 16,300; Rocks 
Mountain bighorn sheep, 11,300; buf 
faloes, 4,500; desert bighorn sheep 
5,000; mountain goats, 14,400; pe 
caries, 40,200; black bears, 93,500; and 
grizzly bears, 1,100. 

Except for buffaloes, the inventory 
did not count big-game animals in cap- 
tivity. The figures indicated an 
crease of a million since the first su! 
vey in 1937. 
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“Dialogue Mass” 


In the Roman Catholic Church, 
there is nO more impressive outward 
sign of universality than the cere- 
mony of the mass. 

The form and language of the mass 
do not vary according to geography. 
In the western world, no matter where 
the ceremony is held, there are no 
differences. Spoken or sung, the mass 
follows a fixed form all the time, and 
it is spoken or sung always in Latin. 

Even so, most Catholics do not 
know Latin and do not pray in that 
language while at mass. It is the priest 
vho speaks the Latin and it is the 
altar boy who usually makes the Latin 
responses. More frequently than not, 
the Catholic attending is usually a 

ute and silent spectator” who 
knows the meaning of the ceremony 
but who follows it with prayers in 
his own tongue only. 

In recent years, however, there has 

en a Catholic movement to have 

gregations participate in the Latin 
sponses, Launched in Belgium, the 
lea has come to be known as the 
dialogue mass” and is now in effect 
more than a thousand mid-western 
Catholic centers in the United States. 

In New York City last week, the 
“dialogue mass” received special at- 
tention after it had been demonstrated 
in the Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
lion at Jesuit-run Fordham Univer- 
sity. There, led by the Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, a Jesuit of St. Mary’s College 
n Kansas, 400 worshipers read the 
Latin aloud and in unison at mass. 

As co-author of a guide manual on 
ithe ceremony, Father Ellard urged 
ial the new ritualistic procedure be 

lopted in Catholic parishes every- 

here. In line with this sugges- 

Catholic authorities have point- 

ed out that the idea is wholly orthodox 

un the standpoint of church law. 

this country and France, its adop- 

is purely optional. In Belgium, 

vever, the dialogue mass has been 

le obligatory in all Catholic schools, 

iinaries, and houses for members 
religious orders. 





Salvation Army Election 


\mong the world’s religious and 
ial welfare organizations, the Sal- 
tion Army is unique. It emphasizes 
idamental evangelical principles— 
t cleansing of sin and profession of 
Christ in this life are essential to sal- 
ion in the next. But its organiza- 
and method are military. It is 
d with strict discipline by a 
neral” with autocratic powers, and 
erachy of subordinate officers. 
ie Salvation Army’s “General” is 
en by the Army’s High Council, 
e up of the Army’s highest-rank- 
officers from all over the world. 
‘t fortnight, the High Council met 
he “international headquarters” at 








London, Eng., to elect a successor to 
General Evangeline Cory Booth, who 
will soon be 73, the retirement age. 

Last week, with 35 votes out of a 
total of 49 cast, 67-year-old George 
L. Carpenter, SA Commissioner of 
Canada, was the new General. Born 
in Australia, long active in SA work 
throughout the world, and editor of 
several Army publications, Carpenter 
will take office Nov. 1. 

The election was significant because 
2 Booth did not succeed to the general- 
ship. Three of the five Generals serv- 
ing during SA’s 74-year history have 
been Booths. William Booth, who 
founded the organization in London 
in 1865, ruled it until he died in 1912. 
Given the right to name his own suc- 
cessor, he selected his son, William 
Bramwell Booth, who held the post 
until 1929, when he was deposed for 
ill health and overruled in a “rebel- 
lion” which wiped out the General’s 
power to name his successor. The 
first elected General, and first non- 
Booth to get the job, was Edward J. 
Higgins. But Evangeline Booth, daugh- 
ter of the founder, brought the family 
back into power when she was elect- 
ed in 1934. -Though Carpenter won 
out over Commissioner Catherine 
Bramwell-Booth, Evangeline’s niece, 
in last week’s election, it was thought 
she might be the fourth Booth to be- 
come General when Carpenter retires. 

Carpenter’s election was also signif- 
icant because he promised to use 
democratically his autocratic powers 





13 
Sermonett 
God Governs 


N THE last war we were told that 

civilization would go smash. We 
are told again today that civiliza- 
tion will be wiped out. This is not 
so... God guides our world, and 
if we agree with the scientists, He 
has done so for millions, if not bil- 
lions, of years . . . There is no time 
with our God. Does this not tell us 
that the God who created this uni- 
verse looks at civilization from a 
different aspect? What must come, 
must come, but “the sword shall 
turn into a plow.” This ancient 
prophecy will hold for modern 
times... We cannot solve the 
problem of why evil flourishes un- 
les? we know it is the way of the 
Lord, that He knows best... We 
can always turn to Him with cour- 
age and hope when we have lost 
faith in the earthly. 


Rev. ALFRED B. MOLDENKE, 


at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
New York. 





(a General can, for example, dis- 
charge any member without hearing), 
Said he: “It is my intention to appoint 
a council of advisers whom I shall 
consult on every major issue... If I 
ever get to the stage of refusing to 
listen to advice I hope the Army will 
ask me to retire.” 

As General, Carpenter will direct 
the Army’s activilies in 97 countries 
and colonies, commanding his chief 
of staff, territorial commanders in 
every country and 30,000 subordinate 
officers, In addition, he will supervise 
publication of 120 Army periodicals, 
which have a circulation of 1,550,000. 
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Sleeping Death 


Encephalitis, a destructive infection 
of the brain commonly known as sleep- 
ing sickness, is a hydra-headed dis- 
ease. At least eight forms of it are 
known, including Australian X and a 
type which is peculiar to St. Louis, 
Mo. Best known is encephalitis le- 
thargica, which led to the death two 
years ago of Patricia Maguire, the 
“sleeping beauty” of Oak Park, III.; its 
victims sometimes sleep with their 
eyes open. Most feared is epidemic 
encephalitis; its victims twitch, blink, 
jerk and usually die. 

Last week, according to a report of 
the Matheson Commission of New 
York, the occurrence of sleeping sick- 
ness Was lessening in the United States 
and throughout the world. Encephali- 
tis was first noted in modern times in 
1917; up until 1923, there were serious 
outbreaks of it in the United States. 
Doctors know little about how the dis- 
ease is carried, except that it may be 
transmitted to humans by humans, and 
possibly by horses, pigeons and mos- 
quitoes. 

For the past 12 years, the Matheson 
Commission has taken on itself the 
job of studying treatments for sleep- 
ing sickness. In its report last week, 
it reported three new techniques. 
First was injection of cobra venom in 
small doses, which the Commission 
felt needed more study. Second was 
feeding of benzedrine sulphate in com- 
pany with other drugs; it provided “a 
relief from drowsiness, a feeling of 
increased energy, decrease or abolition 
of tremor, decreased muscular rigid- 
ity...” Third treatment described 
by the commission, and the second to 
be recommended by it, was the feeding 
of pills concocted from Bulgarian bella 
donna soaked in white wine. This 
fanciful remedy, the Commission re- 
ported, is particularly useful in treat- 
ment of convalescents, who may fall 


Science Facts 


HROUGHOUT the world, about 

36,000 scientific journals are 
published. One-third of them are 
in English ... @ Liquid air is so 
cold that it boils at a temperature 
of 319 degrees Fahrenheit . 
q@ A rubber band stretched taut 
snaps back at the rate of 200 miles 
an hour, and an ordinary slingshot 
can fire missiles at nearly this 
speed ... @ In relation to its size, 
the adult kangaroo produces the 
smallest young of any mammal. 
Some kinds of kangaroo stand eight 
feet in height when adult, but their 
young are only an inch long... 
@ Gram for gram, radium spon- 
taneously emits 250,000 times as 
much energy as burning coal... 
@ Although it will not burn itself 
out until tens of millions of years 
have passed, the sun is losing weight 
at the rate of about 4,000,000 tons 
a second. 
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asleep in the middle of a sentence, at 
work or while driving a car. 

As for the value of the majority of 
other encephalitis remedies, the Com- 
mission was unable to make any defi- 
nite conclusions. What had caused 
encephalitis to drop off, the Commis- 
sion bluntly said, was not increased 
eflicacy of treatment, but either that 
the disease has grown weaker or that 
human beings since 1917 have become 





stronger in their natural resistance 
to it. 
In the Skin 

Like a fabric permeated by dye, 


human skin is colored by body chem- 
icals called pigments, Scientists know 
three of them well: melanin, which 
makes Negroes black, and hemoglobin 
and oxyhemoglobin, which make In- 
dians red and white men pink. Last 
week, anatomists learned of two other 
pigments previously unknown, 

To analyze the color of human skin, 
Dr. Edward Edwards of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. Sei- 
bert Duntley, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in Boston, had 
used a new instrument: a_ spectro- 
photometer, which registers the capa- 
city of the skin to reflect different 
colors of light. In extensive tests, they 
discovered a fourth and a fifth pig- 
iments: carotene and melanoid. 

Melanoid, said Drs, Edwards and 
Duntley, is simply a different form of 
the black melanin; carotene, found in 
corn and other yellowish foods, is 
what gives white skin a yellow tinge. 
Carotene, however, is not what makes 
oriental races yellow: this color ap- 
pears to be due to a medium amount 
of melanin in the-skin, 

Blond Whites, said the two scien- 
tists, have little of melanin, brunet 
whites have more, orientals _ still 
more and Negroes most of all. Spec- 
trophotometer tests further showed 
that members of the white, red, brown, 


black and yellow races possess all of © 


the skin pigments, although in differ- 
ing amounts. Thus was weakened an 
old anatomical theory: that the col- 
ored races are tinted by pigments 
unknown in whites. 


Medicine for War 


When war comes, no country in 
Europe will be better cared for at 
home than Great Britain, and prob- 
ably no country will need such care 
more. London and the surrounding 
area, containing one-quarter of Brit- 
ain’s entire population, are a target 
which bombers will find hard to miss; 
they are scarcely more than an hour’s 
flight from German air fields. 

Last week, war was growing closer 





io Europe and to Britain. On a plan 
for hospitalizing London’s bombed, 


shell-shocked and seriously wounded 
civilians, British Health Minister Wal- 
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Elliott Gloomily Prepared for the Vi 


ter Elliott put the finishing tou 
His gloomy expectation was tha! 
wartime, London and its’ subu 
would have a large and constant t 
of seriously injured. Last July, 
estimated the number at 300,000. 
At best, Elliott found several mo 
ago, London’s hospitals could ac: 
modate only 100,000 new patients. 
therefore ordered the constructio 
120 “hut hospitals” on the outskirt 
London; now nearly completed, t! 
will contain 50,000 beds. Next, El! 
spent $5,000,000 putting new bed 
hospitals outside danger zones. 
Altogether, Elliott had $40,000,001 
spend on southeastern England’s c 
ian wounded, Other major items 
his purchase list provided a clu 
the size of the horror that Europ: 
cities may see in the next war. An 
the items were these: several tol 
bedding and towels, X-ray equip! 
for the treatment of gangrene, 225. 
stretchers, 400,000 blankets and 
000,000 worth of drugs, inclu 
large stocks of antitoxin to co 
tetanus (lockjaw). One thing E!! 
has not been able to obtain at 
price. To take care of his pati 
he still needs 100,000 nurses— 
than a fifth of the number now 
ployed in the entire United Statet: 





Conquered Menopause? 

A time dreaded by every woman 
her “change of life”’—the period 
menstruation ceases and child-b: 
ing becomes impossible. When its 
set is natural, the menopause g¢ 
ally occurs between the ages o! 
and 50; surgery or X-ray and rad 
treatments may produce it in n 


———————— 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 
The McCleary Clinic, 3582 Elms B! 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are put! 
out an up-to-the-minute book ever) 





should have on this and related ailment 


You can have this book by dropping 
postcard to the above address. No cha 
for it. It may save you much sufferi 
and money. Use the above address : 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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younger Women. In either case, the 
“change Of life” is often accompanied 
by severe physical distress. 

‘Last week, it was reported that a 
way may have been found to conquer 
the menopause. In The Journal of 
Science, Drs, Udall J. Salmon, Robert 
| Walter and Samuel H. Geist, all of 
the Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York 
City, described a new technique of 
administering female sex hormones to 
women going through the “change of 
life.” Into inch-long slits cut in the 
thighs of 10 such patients were tucked 
minute pellets of a hormone known as 
alpha-estradiol benzoate, weighing 
from four to seven milligrams and 
looking like tiny seeds. 

Results in every case were highly 
successful. The implanted hormone 
dissolved slowly, spreading its bene- 
ficial effects over the entire body, just 

hormone-secreting glands did be- 
fore the menopause. All 10 patients, 

ether their “change of life” was 
tural or artificially induced, ex- 
perienced diminution of painful symp- 
toms. What was more, each case 
showed resumption of normal, pre- 
opause functions, such as secre- 

s of the sexual organs, Only the 
ver to reproduce was still lacking. 
se of hormones for what is popu- 

y called “rejuvenation” is not new. 
Formerly, sex hormones were injected 
podermically into the body, gener- 
in a solution of oil. But the Mt. 
Sinai doctors pointed out that their 
thod required a much smaller quan- 
of the expensive laboratory hor- 

ies and obviated the need of re- 
ited injections, since the activity 

{ the implanted chemical lasted over 

veral months. Their next step, they 

d, would be to discover whether the 

ie technique could be used to im- 

int male sex hormones in sterile or 

potent men, 
a 


Capsules 


q Dr. O. C. Durham, botanist of 
Abbott Laboratories in Chicago, 
gan a 10,000-mile airplane trip to 
idy the distribution in the United 
ites of plant pollens which cause 
fever, and to find out how far the 
id carries such pollens from their 
irce. An early report: conditions 
Washington, D. C., are “100 per 
t” conducive to hay fever. 
© Adhesive tape, stripped from a 
\|, gives a bright flash in the dark, 
ported Dr. Newton Harvey of 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
viously, he had reported that sugar 
stals are luminescent when broken 
disturbed (PATHFINDER, July 
In addition to adhesive tape and 
ir, his list of triboluminescent sub- 
ces now includes paper mending 
rubber and collodion. 


€ Tonsils aid growth, in the opin- 
of Dr. IL. S. Pohl of Berlin, The 


‘tion of these glands has never 
n established definitely by re- 
rch, but Dr. Pohl has found that 
ing fish and salamanders, fed ton- 
tissue from hogs, grow larger than 
se given an ordinary diet, 





EDUCATION 
FSCC’s Free Lunches 


During the last school year, the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, as part of its “buy and give” 
program—the buying up of farm com- 
modity surpluses and _ distributing 
them to the needy—developed a free 
school lunch plan. Under the pro- 
gram, 30,000,000 pounds of surplus 
commodities were contributed to free 
daily lunches for 800,000 undernour- 
ished children in 14,000 schools 
throughout low-income areas. 

So successful was the plan that the 
FSCC announced last week it would 
be expanded, By the end of the next 
school year, the FSCC hopes to reach 
5,000,000 underfed children with its 
surplus farm products. Distribution 
will be handled by the WPA and edu- 
cational authorities in co-operation 
with farm, school and health groups. 

According to reports of school and 
public health officials to the FSCC, 
undernourished children who _ re- 
ceived the free lunches last year had 
better health, attendance and scholar- 
ship records than they had before the 
program was launched. Also the FSCC 
said, farmers were directly benefited. 








. 

Radio, 'Croppers 

As man’s only means of instantane- 
ous mass communication, radio is a 
powerful educational medium. Last 
week, plans were being laid for a 
broadcasting campaign to an audience 
peculiarly well adapted to education 
by radio—the South’s miserably poor, 
largely illiterate sharecroppers. 

Sponsors of the proposed campaign 
are Clemson College at Clemson, S. C., 
the State College of Agriculture at 
Raleigh, N. C., and radio station WBT 
of Charlotte, N. C. Believing that lit- 
tle written on the sharecropper prob- 
lem has ever reached the actual vic- 
tims of the system, the sponsors point 
out that many are too poor to afford 
newspapers and that, even if they are 
literate, reading is a slow and painful 
process for them. ’Croppers do, how- 
ever, listen to their makeshift radios. 

The program’s first step toward im- 
proving their lot will be instruction in 
raising vegetables, flax and other 
crops for their own subsistence. Many 
sharecroppers now concentrate en- 
tirely on such money crops as cotton 
and tobacco. Backing educational ef- 
forts with incentives to action, the 
sponsors will invite sharecroppers to 
participate in the broadcasts, and 
Chambers of Commerce will reward 
improved farming methods, 

Potentially of great social signifi- 
cance, the program may run into such 
problems as gaining permission of 
landlords for diversification of crops 
by their tenants. The sponsors are 
designing their campaign, therefore, 
not only to combat ignorance and 
poverty among the ’croppers but also 
to marshal public opinion. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





BAW I in Mississippi 


Among the nation’s agricultural 
states, 122-year-old Mississippi is up 
with the leaders. It is the nation’s 
second producer of cotton. Two-thirds 
of its population of 2,010,000 live on 
agriculture, and only Texas has a 
greater number of farms. 


Like most agricultural states, Mis- 
sissippi for years shipped out its 
raw materials and imported most of 
its needed finished products. But this 
proved uneconomical for most Mis- 
sissippians; the prices received for 
their agrarian products left™many of 
them too little to buy the products 
manufactured by outside industry. 


When Hugh White became Missis- 
sippi’s governor in 1936, he sharply 
criticized the “colonial economy,” 
which was “struggling ...in a hope- 
less and exhausting effort to balance a 
trade that could not be balanced,” and 
determined to do something about it. 
His plan was to develop new indus- 
tries in Mississippi that would process 
the state’s products on the spot and 
provide employment for its people. 
Last week, comparative figures re- 
vealed results so successful that they 
surprised the nation. 

To industrialize Mississippi, two 
steps were taken. One was to launch 
a “Balance Agriculture With Indus- 
try” program. Way for this was 
opened by the state legislature; it 
passed an act enabling municipalities 
to build new industries. If the munici- 
palities could meet certain standards 
(such as having enough natural re- 
sources to guarantee operation of the 
industry for at least 10 years), the 
Mississippi Industrial Commission 
would award it a “certificate of public 
convenience and necessity.” Then, if 
its citizens approved in a vote, the 
town was permitted to issue bonds 


Random Statistics 


CCORDING to the Association 

of American Railroads, there 
are approximately 11,350 air-condi- 
tioned passenger cars in the nation’s 
rail service .. . @ A whale of aver- 
age size yields between three and 
four tons of oil for such industrial 
uses as lubrication... @Q The 
Premium Advertising Association ot 
America estimates that more than 
400 million dollars worth of mer- 
chandise is distributed annually as 
premiums in the United States... 
@ Americans eat about 450 million 
pies a year... @ The U. S. travel 
bureau reports that recreational 
travelers spend more than five bil- 
lion dollars annually in the retail 
sales outlets of the country 
@ The world this year is spending 
approximately 20 billion dollars on 
arms; to count that much money at 
the rate of 150 dollars a minute, a 
man would have to work a 40-hour 
week for about 1,100 years. 





providing capital for the enterprise. 
The other step was to encourage the 
development of chemurgy—the pro- 
cess by which new uses are found for 
agricultural products or waste. 
Under the combined BAWI-chem- 
urgy stimulus, factories sprang up all 
over Mississippi and industry began 


to hum, In the first two years of the 
program, the value of the state’s 
manufactured products rose from 


$120,000,000 to $190,000,000, industrial 
wages rose 43 per cent, and the num- 
ber of employees 26.6 per cent. 

Last week, figures issued for 1938 
were even more sensational. They re- 
vealed that for the first time in Mis- 
sissippi history industry had forged 
ahead of agriculture. While the state’s 
agricultural products were worth 
only $155,000,000 last year, its indus- 
trial products were worth $195,000,000. 


Rural Mail and Roads 


Although urban Americans know 
little or nothing about them, country 
mailmen play a prime role in the great 
postal system of the United States. 

In round numbers, they make up 
an army of 33,000 men, each of whom 
travels an average of 42% miles a day 
to deliver mail in out-of-the-way, 
back-road places. They service 28 mil- 
lion rural Americans and earn an 
average annual salary of $2,034, plus 
an expense rate of 5 cents for each 
mile covered in performance of duty. 

Banded together in a 41-year-old 
organization called the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, they hold 
annual conventions to discuss matters 
of mutual] benefit and interest. And 
almost always at such gatherings, 
they get around to discussing “second- 
ary” or “feeder” roads. Added up, over 
good roads and bad roads, their year- 
ly travel is about 423 million miles. 

The subject of roads is therefore of 
special interest to rural letter carriers. 
And last week, after 3,000 of them had 
left Portland, Ore., where the Associa- 
tion’s four-day annual convention was 
held, they had special words of advice 
from a highway expert. 

The expert was Murray D. Van 
Wagoner, president of the American 
Road Builders Association and Mich- 
igan State Highway Commissioner. In 
an address at the convention, he called 
upon the carriers to press vigorously 
for further improvement of the na- 
tion’s “feeder” roads. 

“On June 16, 1936,” he said, “Con- 
gress authorized the expenditure of 
Federal money, to be matched by 
counties, on a system of secondary 
roads in each state. In your round of 
duties, you travel 70 or 80 per cent of 
the time over roads eligible for im- 
provement under this phase of the 
Federal-Aid program.” 

For such improvement, Van Wag- 
oner pointed out, there was now avail- 
able more than 30 million dollars in 
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Harris & Ew 


Van Wagoner Supplied Expert Advic 


Federal funds. Accordingly, he said 
if this sum were matched dollar f 
dollar by the counties, a total of 
million dollars could be spent « 
rently on improving “feeder roads. 

Calling upon the rural mailmen { 
action, Van Wagoner declared: “Lea 
if the counties have raised money 
match Federal funds . . . What bet! 
way can any state or county devise 
spend money hiring the unemploy: 
than by spending that money on rx 
reconstruction? The fight for gs 
roads is not a political fight. It is 
economic fight.” 





Game Inventory 

For many years, census-mind 
America has kept a careful count 
its livestock, but only since 1937 has 
done the same with its big game. 

In that year, under direction of th 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the fi: 
annual big-game inventory was mac 
on a nation-wide scale. Last year t! 
second annual inventory was mac 
And last week, as a result, these figur: 
were released by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Interior: 

@ There are In America about si 
million big-game animals. 

@ Big game in America includes tl 
deer, elk, moose, antelope, bighorn 
sheep, mountain goat, peccary, cari 
bou, bear and buffalo. 

e@ Of America’s six million big-gam 
animals, deer are the most numerous 
There are more than 5 1/3 million of 
them. 

@ Least numerous of big-game ani 
mals are the woodland caribou. Only 
16 of these were reported in the in- 
ventory, 12 being found in Minnesota 
and four in the state of Washington 

@ Perhaps the strangest of Amer- 
ica’s big-game animals are the exotic 
European wild boars. There are 84: 
of these, with 425 in Tennessee. 

e The count for other big gam: 
elk, 228,800; moose, 16,300; Rock» 
Mountain bighorn sheep, 11,300; buf 
faloes, 4,500; desert bighorn sheep, 
5,000; mountain goats, 14,400; pe: 
caries, 40,200; black bears, 93,500; and 
grizzly bears, 1,100. 

Except for buffaloes, the inventory 
did not count big-game animals in ca} 
tivity. The figures indicated an i! 
crease of a million since the first su! 
vey in 1937. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





“Dialogue Mass” 


In the. Roman Catholic Church, 
there is nO more impressive outward 
sign of universality than the cere- 
mony of the mass. 

The form and language of the mass 
do not vary according to geography. 
In the western world, no matter where 
the ceremony is held, there are no 
differences. Spoken or sung, the mass 
follows a fixed form all the time, and 
it is spoken or sung always in Latin. 

Even so, most Catholics do not 
know Latin and do not pray in that 
inguage while at mass, It is the priest 
vho speaks the Latin and it is the 
tar boy who usually makes the Latin 
esponses. More frequently than not, 

Catholic attending is usually a 
ute and silent spectator” who 
ows the meaning of the ceremony 

who follows it with prayers in 

s own tongue only. 

In recent years, however, there has 
n a Catholic movement to have 
gregations participate in the Latin 

sponses, Launched in Belgium, the 
lea has come to be known as the 
dialogue mass” and is now in effect 

more than a thousand mid-western 
Catholic centers in the United States. 

In New York City last week, the 
“dialogue mass” received special at- 
tention after it had been demonstrated 
n the Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion at Jesuit-run Fordham Univer- 
sity. There, led by the Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, a Jesuit of St. Mary’s College 
in Kansas, 400 worshipers read the 
Latin aloud and in unison at mass. 

As co-author of a guide manual on 
the ceremony, Father Ellard urged 
that the new ritualistic procedure be 
idopted in Catholic parishes every- 

here. In line with this sugges- 

in, Catholic authorities have point- 
| out that the idea is wholly orthodox 
from the standpoint of church law. 
in this country and France, its adop- 

1 is purely optional. In Belgium, 
vever, the dialogue mass has been 

ide obligatory in all Catholic schools, 
iinaries, and houses for members 
religious orders. 





Salvation Army Election 


\mong the world’s religious and 
ial welfare organizations, the Sal- 
ition Army is unique. It emphasizes 
indamental evangelical principles— 
t cleansing of sin and profession of 
Christ in this life are essential to sal- 
tion in the next. But its organiza- 
1 and method are military. It is 
ed with strict discipline by a 
neral” with autocratic powers, and 
ierachy of subordinate officers. 
he Salvation Army’s “General” is 
sen by the Army’s High Council, 
le up of the Army’s highest-rank- 
Officers from all over the world. 
fortnight, the High Council met 
he “internationa] headquarters” at 





| 


London, Eng., to elect a successor to 
General Evangeline Cory Booth, who 
will soon be 73, the retirement age. 

Last week, with 35 votes out of a 
total of 49 cast, 67-year-old George 
L. Carpenter, SA Commissioner of 
Canada, was the new General. Born 
in Australia, long active in SA work 
throughout the world, and editor of 
several Army publications, Carpenter 
will take oflice Nov. 1. 

The election was significant because 
2 Booth did not succeed to the general- 
ship. Three of the five Generals serv- 
ing during SA’s 74-year history have 
been Booths. William Booth, who 
founded the organization in London 
in 1865, ruled it until he died in 1912. 
Given the right to name his own suc- 
cessor, he selected his son, William 
Bramwell Booth, who held the post 
until 1929, when he was deposed for 
ill health and overruled in a “rebel- 
lion” which wiped out the General’s 
power to name his successor. The 
first elected General, and first non- 
Booth to get the job, was Edward J. 
Higgins. But Evangeline Booth, daugh- 
ter of the founder, brought the family 
back into power when she was elect- 
ed in 1934. -Though Carpenter won 
out over Commissioner Catherine 
Bramwell-Booth, Evangeline’s niece, 
in last week’s election, it was thought 
she might be the fourth Booth to be- 
come General when Carpenter retires. 

Carpenter’s election was also signif- 
icant because he promised to use 
democratically his autocratic powers 





13 
Sermonett 
God Governs 


N THE last war we were told that 

civilization would go smash. We 
are told again today that civiliza- 
tion will be wiped out. This is not 
so... God guides our world, and 
if we agree with the scientists, He 
has done so for millions, if not bil- 
lions, of years . . . There is no time 
with our God. Does this not tell us 
that the God who created this uni- 
verse looks at civilization from a 
different aspect? What must come, 
must come, but “the sword shall 
turn into a plow.” This ancient 
prophecy will hold for modern 
times... We cannot solve the 
problem of why evil flourishes un- 
less we know it is the way of the 
Lord, that He knows best ... We 
can always turn to Him with cour- 
age and hope when we have lost 
faith in the earthly. 


Rev. ALFRED B. MOLDENKE. 
at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
New York. 





(a General can, for example, dis- 
charge any member without hearing). 
Said he: “It is my intention to appoint 
a council of advisers whom I shall 
consult on every major issue... If I 
ever get to the stage of refusing to 
listen to advice I hope the Army will 
ask me to retire.” 

As General, Carpenter will direct 
the Army’s activities in 97 countries 
and colonies, commanding his chief 
of staff, territorial commanders in 
every country and 30,000 subordinate 
officers. In addition, he will supervise 
publication of 120 Army periodicals, 
which have a circulation of 1,550,000. 
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PAYS FOR DEATH 
FROM ANY CAUSE 


BENEFITS UP TO $3,000.00 


ANY ONE .. MEN, WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, AGES 1-75, MAY APPLY 


For $1.00 a Month the Family Group Policy 
insures your entire family for a maximum of 


$ in event of ordinary or natu- 
’ ral death as clearly explained 


in the policy; a maximum of.. 















$2,000 Rares isior es 
$3,000 pais tnt 
ACT NOW + SEND COUPON! me 


City 


faTHer 
AGED 43 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
POLICY INSURES 
THEM ALL! 


Street or R.F.D._._.___- 










TOTAL 
GUARANTEED 
COST 


Only 
$ Fire 


A MONTH 
SEND NO MONEY 


This policy is so out- 
standing and liberal that 
once you examine it, you 
will marvel at it. Without 












GRANDFATHER 
AGED 72 





E POLICY—INSURES ALL cost to you we will send 
The ae Insurance Idea is —y + designed = y 
provide low cost Life Insurance for the entire 

family. For $1.00 per month everybody parila So Fs 
in your family, from Baby, 6 months WILL CALL. 
old, to Grandfather, past 70, can now be 
insured in a single 
$3,000.00. Not a burial certificate...mot the privacy of your own 
an accident contract...but GENUINE 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE! 


@ NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION! 
@ NO AGENTS or COLLECTORS! 
@ ONE POLICY INSURES ALL! 


complete details and tell 
ou how to get the Fam- 


»licy paying up to Decide for yourself in 
home whether this policy 
isn’t the biggest insur- 
ance offer ever made bya 
dependable, reliable life 
insurance company. 


ACT NOW—DON’T DELAY! 






FILL OUT AND RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY CoO., 

Bankers Insurance Bidg., Jefferson Sta., Desk111 Chicago, Illinois g 

O Please send details and tell me how to get the 
Family Group Policy for Free inspection. 
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EDITORIAL 





Honor? 

N HIS recent message to Premier 

Daladier of France, Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler of Germany feelingly de- 
clared: “Do not doubt my honor.” In 
a week of severe nervous tension, this 
had the virtue of being almost droll. 
Let a bit of the record speak for itself: 

e On July 11, 1936, Adolf Hitler 
signed an accord with Austria, definite- 
ly guaranteeing that country’s. inde- 
pendence. On March 13, 1938, Adolf 
Hitler formally wiped Austria off the 
map of Europe. 

® In September, 1938, Adolf Hitler 
declared before all the world that the 
Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia were 
“the last territorial demand [ have to 
make in Europe.” In March, 1939, de- 
spite solemn pledges made in the 
Munich agreement that gave him the 
Sudetenland, Adolf Hitler completed 
his rape of the Czechs by absorbing 
,ohemia and Moravia. In the same 
month, he took Memel from Lithuania. 
And just a few weeks ago, he gobbled 
up Slovakia. 

© On January 26, 1934, Adolf Hitler 
signed his name to a ten-year non- 
aggression pact with Poland. On April 
28, 1939, Adolf Hitler tore up this pact 
and has since demonstrated that he 
would like to do with Poland what he 
has already done with Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Memelland. 

This is just part of Adolf Hitler’s 
record. What more is needed to expel 
doubts that this man is a man of 
honor? 


q 
Only Peace Is Good 


N DEALING with a man like Adolf 

Hitler, peace-loving peoples every- 
where are up against the hard fact 
that there are limits to yielding, that 
sooner or later there must be resist- 
ance even at the risk of war. 

It is this that makes today’s crisis so 
dreadful. Nations like Britain and 
France realize now that Nazi Germany 
must be stopped somewhere before its 
cynically brutal philosophy dominates 
the world. For the past several years, 
Hitler has had his way, and no peace 
has come from it, for with every vic- 
tory, he has made new demands and 
sown new seeds of hate and terror. 
He has been like a lunatic with an ax, 
and men have yielded to him, men 
have humored him, because they have 
felt that such compromise would be 
wiser in the end than plunging into 
continental war. The era of con- 
cession is at last over, however, and 








Orr if The Chicago Tribune 


The Prospect Is Unspeakably Horrible 


now we are faced with an era of 
being resolute. 

But being resolute entails great risks, 
and the whole world must recognize 
that reality. The time has arrived 
when Hitler must do the yielding if 
peace is to be preserved. And if he 
does not vield, there must be war, and 
the guilt and blood of war must be 
on his hands. If he does not yield, 
there must be written against his name 
all the pestilence, death and moral de- 
cay that war will unleash in this 
nerve-wracked generation. 

There is something unspeakably hor- 
rible in a prospect of this sort. Only 
peace is good, and there are no two 
ways about that. Yet, even though 
men everywhere believe this, war can 
be made inescapable. It can be made 
inescapable by the policies and tactics 
of a few individuals, by the policies 
and tactics of even one individual. 
When the issue becomes a matter of 
yielding all, when one man demands 
complete surrender while refusing 
to concede anything himself, then 
peace is lost, and the hounds of hell 
are loose in the world. 


And what about the people? What 
about the plain men and women who 
ask nothing more of life than the right 
to raise their young and dream their 
unpretentious dreams? In this world 
of ours, we have those we call our 
“leaders” and some of them are good 
and some of them are bad and some 
of them are beyond both good and 
evil. These latter are the ones who 
hold our lives and fortunes in their 
hands—mortal and vain men with fan- 
tastic omnipotence. Only peace is 
good, but their moral sense is rotten 
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to the core, and we can have no | 
no safety, until we are done with | 
The price of the last war wa 

lions and millions of lives: lost, 
dreds of billions of dollars spe: 
destruction, and an aftermath of 
ing world sickness. It seems incr: 
that we are headed toward a r 
tion of this insanity. If the mass 


people cannot restrain their 
reckless leaders right now, if 


cannot force them to negotiate 
ing peace, then we may soon fi 
were better had we not been bx 


¢ 
Engine of Death 


LL the words in the world, al 

pacts in the world, all the lo) 
the world, can get nowhere in 
anteeing permanent peace until s 
how man’s war machine is dest: 
While Europe today searches f: 
cally for an escape from disaster, | 
is the way the major countries of 
continent teeter on the edge of 
black abyss: 


Men Naval 

Nation rmed Tonnage Warp 
England 700,000 2,079,863 4,0 
France 3,000,000 815,531 3,0 
Poland 2,000,000 16,500 1, 
Germany 2,500,000 541,023 8,0) 
Italy 1,300,000 717,920 5,0 
Russia 2,000,000 890,589 8,0 
These figures represent maxi 


4 


estimates reported in a reliable 
ciated Press survey. They do no! 
clude the even more appalling pict 
of guns, gas and bombs now read\ 
use. Nor do they show how mos 
the listed countries, in addition 
equipment already available, are « 
able to produce such horrors as \ 
planes at the rate of 1,000 and 2,000 
month. But as they stand, the fig 
are complete enough to illustrate ! 
great and terrible is the engi! 
death that this generation has rea! 

As long as this fabulously evil 
chine exists, negotiations for p« 
will be little more than a grotesq 
absurd babble of voices. As lon 
it exists, negotiations for peace 
mean nothing but a pause in this 
of crisis, nothing but a putting-of! 
the final reckoning. For the sin 
truth is this: when children h 
matches within their reach, | 
usually start fires; and when nal 
are laden with armaments, they u 
ly fight wars. 

It requires no statesman’s pn 
under the circumstances, to rea 
that if there are to be negotiatio: 
the present crisis, not much wi! 
gained in the long run unless th 
gotiations also include concrete 
posals for drastic disarmament. 
this too much to expect? Or mus! 
go on listening to men pay lip-se! 
to peace and God while whoring 
war and the devil? 
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The Colonel on Japan 


«eg ET us give local politics a rest,” 
l, said Colonel Ballot to his friend 
Doaks as he dropped into his 
rite chair on the porch of the 
Noaks home. “Let us give local poli- 
, rest, and look at the world 
tion.” 

(hat’s all right with me, Colonel,” 
Doaks declared. “That’s fine, but 

| hope ‘the world situation,’ as you 
t, looks clearer to you than it 
to me. All I can see is a lot of 
over there.’ ’ 

rut, tut,” retorted the old gentle- 
“My dear sir, that’s nothing more 

n the natural result of trying to 

peer across a couple of oceans. Now 
ippose you just stop straining your 
yes for a moment and use your 
imagination instead.” 

And so saying, Colonel Straw Ballot 

loffed his broad-brimmed hat and 
ed it, almost reverently, on the 
between them. “That,” he said, 

he Pacific Ocean.” 
ntinuing, the Colonel reached 

n to place his enormous gold time- 
e on the brim nearest Mr. Doaks. 

d that,” he said, “is the U. S.” 

e Doaks politely nodded. 

“While this, let us say, represents 

in.” And the Colonel put his foot 

the opposite side of the hat, so that 
e just touched the brim. 

Now,” smiled the Colonel, “if you 
be good enough to place your 
h over here next to my foot to 
esent China—” 

No thanks!” 

So!” exclaimed the old gentleman 
a chuckle. “Then, despite the 
uu’ve been seeing, you do have 
inion—and strong one, too,—- 
ie important aspect of the world 
tion.” 

Well,” said Joe Doaks, “as far as 
apanese situation goes, yes. And 
ik you'll find that my opinion is 
ame as nearly every American 
en expressed recently when this 
try abrogated her treaty with 
Tig 
Ir. Doaks,’ drawled the Colonel, 
eting his cherished watch and 
fully replacing the hat that had 
large enough to represent the 

“how many persons do you 
n have walked by your house 
we've been talking?” 
should say at least ten 
ery well,” continued the old gen- 
in. “Now, sir, if we assume that 
len persons are representative of 
e people of the United States, 
e should find, upon questioning 
that eight agree with you whole- 
edly, one has either formed no 
n or is unfamiliar with the 
|, while the fenth stoutly main- 
that we should not have de- 
ed our treaty with Japan. 
ose are approximate figures, of 
However, I’ve just completed 


} 








quite a swing around the country and 
in each and every state I’ve asked rep- 
resentative persons this question: ‘Do 
you think the United States did right in 
abrogating the Japanese Treaty?’ ” 

“Their answers, Mr. Doaks, indicated 
that 81.2 per cent of Americans be- 
lieve the United States did right last 
July in telling Japan that the treaty 
would be formally terminated next 
January. Another 11.2 per cent thought 
the action a mistake. And some 7.6 
per cent were on the fence. 

“This treaty, you may recall, was an- 
nounced as ‘the treaty of commerce 
and navigation’ way back in 1911 and 
has operated ever since. Well, under 
the circumstances, some folks said that 
any treaty which had apparently 
worked without a hitch all that time 
must be all right and ought to be left 
alone—if only for the sake of trade. 
And some others felt Japan’s present 
actions in China were simply the re- 
sult of land hunger. That accounts 
for the 11 per cent.” 


“But the bombings,” Joe exclaimed. 
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Two things can tell everyone your 
teeth are false—just as surely as if you 
shouted it—STAINS AND DENTURE 
BREATH! 

But you can prevent both. It’s easy 
to do with Polident. This remarkable 
powder cleans and purifies like new— 
without brushing, acid or danger. Your 
plate or removable bridge will look 
better and feel better—your mouth feel 
fresher—and breath sweeter. 


Millions Praise It 


People who have false teeth too often 
suffer from “denture breath’—one of 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Polident powder to % glass 
rhen put in plate or bridge 
Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


Add a little 
water. Stir. 
10 to 15 minutes. 





POLIDEN 


Does your breath broadcast 


“! WEAR * 


| FALSE 


Avoid “Denture-Breath” 
and “Tell-Tale Stains” # 


"% KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT ~~ 


for 


The Question 
Do you think the United States 
did right in abrogating the Japa- 
nese treaty? 


The Answers 

Yes No Undecided 
Rural 84.1% 10.6% 5.3° 
Urban 78.3 11.8 9.9 


Total 81.2 : 7.6 





“The bombings of civilians, and—” 

“That,” said the Colonel, “was the 
thought uppermost in the minds of the 
eight out of ten who felt the United 
States did right in denouncing the 
treaty. As for me, I’m not taking sides.” 

“I know that, Colonel Ballot,” said 
Joe. “But what do you think.” 

“Ah, there you have me,” replied the 
old gentleman rising to leave. “I don’t 
think. I can only find out what others 
think. Well, good day, Mr. Doaks.” 

Whereat the Colonel bowed his 
leave and walked off to resume his un- 
biased questioning throughout large 
and open-minded America. 


[The Colonel will report on an- 
other outstanding purlic question 
neat week.) 





EETH : 


the most offensive of breath odors. You 
won’t know if you have it—but others 
will, Yet millions have now learned 
that daily use of Polident prevents den- 
ture breath—when brushing and soak- 
ing in mouth washes often won’t! 

Why not try Polident today and see? 
Long-lasting can only 30c at any drug 
store. And your money back if not 
delighted. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Bureau and thousands of lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. 

Send name and address for generous 
free sample. Hudson Products, Inc., 


Dept. N, 220 W. 19th St., New York. 
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What a Relief! 


-“UNCORK’ 
YOUR CORN 











No need now to risk 
dangerous home paring 


Now it’s easy to get rid of ugly painful corns for 
good, without the risk of dangerous home paring. 


1 Here’s how: fit scientific Blue- roy pad (C) neatly 


over corn. It relieves pain y by removing 
pressure. Special medicated formula (D) centers 
on the corn, gently loosens it so it can be lifted 
out—easily, painlessly. 

2 Simply by avoiding pressure and friction, which 
cause corns, you can be free from them for good! 

So don’t suffer needlessiy .Get rid of cozns this easy 

way without risk of dangerous home 

paring. Get Blue-Jay rf ——— to- 

day. 25¢ for a package of 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK -JA PLASTERS 
SLE 





Remove sides to a\ 
make Coaster W. 
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with French Method ARPS. KOLOR. ** Any shade, no 
dyed look. Colors hair close to Prod. inc” most lasting. Permits 


perm. wave. Free Book. VailignyProd, inc,, Dpt. 9-4, 254 W. 31St.N.Y. 


fea] OMBSTONE Shea 


a Write For Free > Y- Samples. Genuine 
Marble & Granite, Lo ices. Lettered. Guaran- 
We erect if gested, U. S. MARBLE & 

» Oneco, Florida. 
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AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in oil. Joprevs fovjoge ox Beeded, sgood 
eo 


Agee Chicago 





. You © 50c. 
saan ny 


lee—write today. Mention if also interes 
Ie Bee Delany, Mention if alee inte Cards. WS 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 19, 
749 Monroe Avenue Rochester, N Y. 


SECURITY FOR 


you Be an expert in an essential business. 
= Learn Meat Cutting. Steady jobs and 
good pay everywhere. Quick, short course— 
ACTUAL PRACTICE. Learn with tools and meat 
—not books. Individual training. Be a fully qual- 
fied union Meat Cutter when finished. Job help 
after graduation. Write for FREE catalog and 
complete details. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING, INC. 
Dept, P-2 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


TH the eyes of the world once 
again focused in awful fascina- 
tion on the prospect of war, a familiar 
question is on the lips of Americans: 
“Will we be drawn into it?” Accord- 
ing to Dr. George Gallup’s Institute of 
Public Opinion, some three out of 
every four Americans have already 
answered that question in their own 
minds: “Yes.” 
If this majority is right, dictatorship 
will come to American industry and, 


through industry, to many other 
branches of our national life. Last 


week, the key figure in this dictator- 
ship had been chosen. He was young 
and handsome Edward Reilly Stettin- 
ius, Jr., chairman of the board of the 
giant United States Steel Corporation. 
If war comes, he will be beyond doubt 
one of the two or three most power- 
ful men in the country. 

As chairman of the new War Re- 
sources Board, Stettinius’s present job 
is “to advise on policies pertaining to 
the mobilization of the economic re- 
sources of the country in the event of 
a war emergency.” In this advisory 
capacity, the board held its first meet- 
ing in Washington last week. 

Stettinius’s accession to “dictator- 
ship” and the transformation of other 
board members into “deputy dictators” 
over various branches of American in- 
dustry will be automatic if the U. S. 
should go to war. In such a situation, 
said a statement accompanying the ap- 
pointments, “the War Resources Board 
would become an executive agency of 
the government with broad powers.’ 
Utilizing those powers, it would en- 
force production of some 10,000 items 
needed in huge quantities immediately 
on outbreak of hostilities. Stettinius’s 
word would be law for manufacturers 
of munitions, chemicals, aircraft, army 
leggings and even cigarettes. 


O STRANGER to gigantic tasks and 
tremendous responsibilities, Stet- 
tinius has been since the beginning of 
1938 at the head of the world’s biggest 
industrial organization. As chief execu- 
tive oflicer of the $1,864,000,000 U. S. 
Steel Corp., he runs an enterprise af- 
fecting the lives and pocketbooks of 
more than 200,000 employees. Also, be- 
cause U., S. Steel is a bellwether of the 
business world, he has greatly influ- 
enced the policies and prices of the 
whole American steel industry. 
Bringing excellent equipment him- 
self to the job of mobilizing U. S. in- 
dustry, Stettinius will also be able to 
draw on the experience of his pre- 
decessor at that post 21 vears ago. His 
first move, he announced, would be to 
“seek the counsel and advice” of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, head of the old War 
Industries Board of World war days. 
At 39, Stettinius stands on the top 
rung of the nation’s industrial lad- 


der. Yet his ascent ~was neither rough 
nor particularly remarkable. Born 











Internat 


At 39, Stettinius Is on the Top Rung 


October 2, 1900, in Chicago, IIl., he A 
the son of Edward R. and Judith (Car- \ 
rington) Stettinius. His father, a p 
former Assistant Secretary of War why 
died in 1925, was a partner in J. P v 
Morgan & Co., having won that posi- ( 
tion by his ability in organizing 

ports to the World war Allies under a P 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French loan floated p 
by the famous banking house. Siti g 
sometimes known as “Little Stet” | , 
business circles, though he is physical- a 
ly a robust, broad-shouldered n ; 
“Ed” Stettinius has always been con ¥ 
sidered a “Morgan man” and his bu ‘ 
ness career has been in compan 

strongly affiliated with the House o! f 
Morgan. 


OLLOWING a tradition of |! 

mother’s family, young Stettinius 
went to the University of Virgi 
where his scholastic record was on|) ] 
fair. An attractive personality, h 
ever, and an extremely handsome pres- 
ence (his hair was already premature- 
ly gray, in striking contrast to his 
black brows) made him a_ natural 
campus leader—president of his grad 
uating class, of the YMCA and of th 
student honor system. 


Graduateé in 1924, Stettinius entered 
the General Motors Corp., as a !ic- 
chanic’s helper. Today his business 
biographers like to point to this fact 
as evidence that he “started at tlie 
bottom” and they usually describe b's 
rise in the company as “meteoric.” ! 
point of fact, the word is almost 20 
understatement. His big business back- 
ground soon lifted him out of 
machine shop, and he took charg 
employee relations. Next he was a> 
sistant to the vice-president in charg 
of accessories, then assistant to Pr: 
ident Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and finally, 
at the age of 30, one of General Motors ’ 
20 vice-presidents. E, 
In this post, Stettinius had charge ©! 
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public and industrial relations. On 
the side he took a keen interest in fly- 
ing and beeame a director in four 
sviation Companies. Married to Vir- 
sinia Gordon Wallace in 1926, Stettin- 
now has three sons, including 
-ear-old twins. Fond of society 
hen in his New York City home, he 
iso enjoys rural life on his farm at 
Rapidan, Va. He is an Episcopalian. 


"THEN he left GM in 1934 to 
\ become vice-chairman of U. S. 
Steel’s all-important finance commit- 

business commentators promptly 
nicknamed Stettinius the “Crown 
Prince of Steel.” Their predictions of 
his rapid rise were soon fullfilled. Be- 
coming chairman of the finance com- 
mittee in 1936, he succeeded retiring 
board chairman Myron C. Taylor two 
ars later. It was the 64-year-old 
laylor’s policy of energizing the man- 
igement through promotion of yo@nger 
men that had first brought Stettinius 
to U. S. Steel. 

Generally classified among the more 
liberal business leaders, Stettinius has 
worked consistently for better govern- 
ment and business relations. In active 
charge of the National Share-the-Work 

ovement in 1932, he served conspicu- 
ously under NRA in the following year. 
{s liason officer of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, he took an important 
part in drafting 385 industrial codes. 
loday he serves on the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of 
Commerce, 


Though he says little in public 
about the New Deal, Stettinius has 
praised such of its principles as social 
security. On one occasion he followed 
a favorite thesis of the New Deal by 
slashing steel prices an average of 36 
1 ton without accompanying cuts in 
wages. Constantly preaching the 
‘social function” of business, he says: 
“No. longer can industry plow a single 
furrow toward a single, strictly com- 

rcial objective. Instead, it must 

inage its affairs with due regard to 

: whole field of human relations.” 


] ESPITE these evidences of rela- 
tive harmony between Stettinius 
1 the Administration, at least one 
server was surprised at his selec- 
n for the War Resources Board 

irmanship. Columnist Hugh John- 
snapped: “Stettinius is an un- 

ially able and dependable young 

n—a diplomatist and financial man 
J. P. Morgan. Like his father be- 
him, he is a Morgan man... To 
| a country into war, you have to 
everything possible to carry full 
ular support. Imagine the Amer- 
1 enthusiasm for what would in- 
tly be called ‘a Morgan-Dupont 
personally conducted by General 
ors and U.S. Steel!’ ” 

‘0 win public backing for the War 
d chairman, in spite of his Mor- 
connections, the Administration 
point to such statements as that of 
ew York financial editor: “The 
sans don’t go in for philanthropy 

en it comes to picking someone to 
U. S. Steel. You can be sure that 

| Stettinius has plenty on the ball.” 





MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Fifth Avenue Girl (RKO): Right on 
the heels of the nation-wide hit, 
“Bachelor Mother,” Ginger Rogers 
iurns in another sparkling comedy 
performance in another gay little 
film. Though this one isn’t quite so 
funny as its predecessor, it’s good 
enough for almost anyone’s movie 
money. Ginger is again a poor work- 
ing girl, and this time, out of a job to 
boot. In the Central Park zoo, she 
meets a wealthy financier (Walter 
Connolly) whose family has just neg- 
lected to observe his birthday. Up- 
Shot of the meeting is Ginger’s sud- 
den installation in his Fifth Avenue 
home as part of a plot io make the 
family notice the old man, at any 
cost. After first shocking them into 
attention, Ginger gradually reawak- 
ens the family’s interest in its head. 
P. S. She marries the son (Tim Holt). 

* . 





The Star Maker (Paramount): Mer- 
rily and without any pretense of 
documentation, Bing Crosby revives on 
the screen the big-time days of vaude- 
ville. In this comedy-musicale, he 
takes the part of a producer-crooner 
who develops child talent. Among the 
gifted kiddies is Linda Ware, a 14- 
year-old with a lovely soprano voice. 
After a series of infectiously gay back- 
stage and onstage interludes, the show 
ends with a concert of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch, Like most 
of Bing’s pictures, this one is easy- 
going and thoroughly pleasant. 

. . . 


These Glamor Girls (M-G-M): Lana 
Turner gets her first chance at a 
leading roll in this slight, but tolerable, 
comedy of college life among the So- 
cial Registerites. A curvaceous, pout- 





ingly pretty red-head, Lana shows good | 


promise of filling the bill. Here, she’s 
a taxi dancer who goes to house 
parties at Kingsford, college of “the 
glamor boys,” as guest of rich Lew 
Ayres. She is snubbed by bad-man- 
nered debbies and returns home dis- 
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First Aid when 


Nature Fails! 


LEMON 
with SODA 
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A RADIO FOR 


1940. 


Where Was Moses When the Light Went Out? 
$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Here is a contest where you can have 
a lot of fun, Send in your answer. Make 
it good. 
nail on the head. 
made on your answer and the neatness 
of presentation and the decision of the 
judges will be final. 


Hurry Your Answer 
PROMPTNESS 


Will be sent to the winner of the first prize if the answer fs 
sent in to qualify for the promptness prize. 
First prize $50, second $25 and five prizes at $5. 

Send Your Answer to 
Mozelie Lightner, Dept. P, 2204 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 







Make it what you feel hits the 
The award will be 













Contest closes Jan. 15, 
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MEN! invernion PAYS BIG! 


Stop working for dimes! Be 
independent—and count prof- 
its in DOLLARS—demon- 
strating patented low-priced 
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mazinginvention - 
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Everybody must buy food. Own profit- 
able n borhood route. Cemplete 
Outfit, uding targe assortment 
regular full size packages — FREE 
te reliable persons. No experience > 
needed. Make money at once. Weekly g& 5 | Bs | 
profits grow as you expand route of fel on 
regular users. Handle nationally known line 73! y 7 
guaranteed, daily necessities; fast sel- 
lers; quick repeaters. Fascinating al! year 
‘round business. Liberal credit plan. Old 
reliable company. Write now formy Free 
Offer. No obligation. E. J. MILLS, 
8008 Monmouth Av., Cincinnati,O. 
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Anamazing new way has been found to 
turn liguid fuelintoinstant heat. Now 
only a few pints of liquid will heat your 
home for hours except in SUB-ZERO 
4 | weather. This revolutionary invention 
#| has proved so satisfactory in several! 
, thousand homes that it will now be 
sent ON 30-DAY TRIAL to respon- 
sible ple. Nopiping. No installa- 
tion. Hotter than city gas or electric 
heaters at one-tenth the cost. Nosoot 
or ashes. Portable-carryitanywhere. 
Get it Free if you 
will help fotredane 
to friendsand neigh- 














sheets, 20 envelopes beautifully print- C 


ed your complete name and ress 
6 sets $1. name cards 10c.) 
WE N STATIONERY, 171-P, TOPEKA, KAN. 





Futura lingerie, hosiery, 
housecoats direct to friends ‘hbors, 
Experience unnecessary. No investment. Exclusive 
opportunity. Request sales getting outfit, sample 
materials, money making details. 


FUTURA FASHIONS, 45 West 18th St. , Dept. E-1, NEW YORK 


PATHFINDER 
POLLS 

OF 

PUBLIC 
OPINION 


An authentic, unbiased, scientific forecast 
of pending events secured through approved 
sampling methods to determine beforehand 
what the public thinks as to war, pending 
legislation, politics, elections, candidates, 
and important questions of the day. An 
exclusive news feature appearing regularly 
only in PATHFINDER, and directed by 
the nationally known prognosticator, Emil 
Hiurja, publisher of PATHFINDER, Be sure 
to look for this important uncolored survey 
in eaeh issue, Keep up with the times—in 
fact, be ahead of the times by reading the 
PATHFINDER Poll of F ublic Opinion. 

If your subscription is about to expire, 
renew it now, or if you are not a subscriber 
send $1.00 for 52 issues to 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





illusioned. Fate, in the form of finan- 
cial reverses, sends Lew after her. 
* . « 

Conspiracy (RKO): Pseudo-fascist 
references were added to make this 
conventional spy melodrama seem 
more interesting to news-conscious 
patrons. However, everything in the 
film is handled. with such slap-dash 
incongruity that even indulgent “mel- 
ler” fans will be irked. Linda Hayes 
is the beautiful spy who involves the 
“Americano” in her plots to over- 
throw her anonymous country’s dic- 
tatorship. 

* * * 

The Women (M-G-M): Taken from 
Clare Boothe’s successful all-female 
play, “The Women” has been provided 
with a movie script bristling with 
wisecracks and adult innuendo. On 
the screen, hence, “The Women” is a 





International 


Miss Shearer Plays the Only Non-Cat 


brittle and highly amusing satire. 
Shockingly cruel, the women in it are 
suspicious, gossipy, conniving and 
catty—with the outstanding example 
of Mrs. Stephen Haines (Norma 
Shearer). The story is a brutal one 
about what often happens in real 
life. Mary’s friends amuse themselves 
by persuading her to divorce her hus- 
band when they learn of his affair 
with a gold-digger (Joan Crawford). 
Not until she adopts their jungle 
brand of warfare does she win him 
back. The large cast includes many 
capable actresses, of whom the most 
vixenish is Rosalind Russell as Mary’s 
“dearest friend.” “The Women” will 
no doubt horrify the men, but its 
namesakes will only cluck wiselysand 
nod their heads. 
So 


Flickers 


q “Gone with the Wind” has now 
been cut to three hours and 15 min- 
utes for its initial “road show” per- 
formances in December, It will later 
be sheared to two hours and six min- 
utes for country-wide popular price 
showings. 


gq At Paramount’s new $12,000,000 


_. PATHFINDER 


studios, executives will soon be able 
to see as well as hear each other in 
inter-office telephone conversatio; 
DuMont Television laboratories, 
which Paramount has financial int: 


ests, is constructing the necessa 
television equipment. 
gq Testing ground for most 


Hollywood’s big-money productions 
is Pomona, Calif., a college town of 
30,000 about 30 miles from Hollyw: 
Producers take new films there { 
“sneak” (unannounced) previews, 
Pomona audiences like them, it's 
99-to-1 the rest of the U. S. will too, 
If they don’t, changes are mad¢ 
the pictures. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








SMART DECORATIVE PIECES 


6426—There is nothi that gives linens the 
tinctive air that cutwork does. A durable forn 
needlework—it is especially adaptable to a 
doilies. And whether it’s done in harmoniz 
contrasting colors, the delicate motifs will 
your home. Full details included with number 


6403—Brighten your home with a gay thre« 
rug that has a truly luxurious pile Such rug 


always treasured as presents when events su 
weddings or anniversaries come along. Full 4a 
included with number. 





Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Neediecra!' 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 243 W. 17th St., New York 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Deaceful” Fashions 


Anybody knows, say the style ex- 
perts returning from Paris, that fash- 
ions mirror political events. Always 
before a war, dresses get short, 
straight and skimpy. In time of peace 
they are voluminous, elaborately cut 
and trimmed and rich looking. Ac- 
eording to the stylists, this season’s 
fashions Mean peace, 

Mme. Lily Dasche, millinery design- 
er, however, seems to have a more 
plausible explanation of the link be- 
ween fashion and world events: ““The 
1939 collections prove that they 
(women) are afraid of war and are 
using their most potent weapon, 
clothes, to prevent it by appealing to 
men’s protective instincts.” 

Whether they mean war or peace in 
Europe, this fall’s fashions, as seen 
last fortnight in both Paris and New 
York, contain ample threats to peace 

the average American family. 
Though the extreme designs of the 
{00 or more models displayed in the 
Paris “openings” will not be shown in 
stores on Main Street, their milder 
versions will carry plenty of threats 
to any but the wisest shoppers. What, 
for example, will be the family line- 
up on the “birdcage bustle”? Or the 
draped apron skirt? Or the “double- 
bell silhouette.” Of all these, the bus- 
tle in one form or another is likely 
to be the most prevalent. Back full- 
ness or front fullness, accompanied by 
much sheathlike draping as in the 
1890’s, are the order of the season. 

The only other major silhouette is 
Capt. Molyneux’s bouncing “double- 

ig skirt.” Flaring out from a skin- 

tight waistline, it is circular in 
cllect and quite short. Worn with 
saucy fur jackets and tall hats, it 
ikes a neat, young figure—on those 
vho can wear it. 

In general, Paris decrees tiny waists 
at least two inches smaller than 
normal—rounded bosoms and round- 
ed hips. To attain these age-old ele- 
ments of feminine charm, the de- 
signers have revived the whalebone 
corset, First introduced by Mainboch- 
er, it is made of lace and net, laced 
up the back and stiffened by whale- 
bone stays. It is pounds lighter and 
nuch more comfortable, say the styl- 
ists, than Grandmother’s _ torture 
chamber, but it is still doubtful 
Whether American women will wear 
lt or not. Hattie Carnegie, noted 
\inerican designer, thinks they won’t. 

\dam Gimbel, wife of the owner 
Saks-Fifth Avenue, thinks they will. 
f all the Paris designers, Elsa 

iparelli is the most original and 

times downright zany, yet she 

e of the few who didn’t go ber- 

on wasp waists and billowing 

She prefers a “cigarette” sil- 
houctte, achieves it by draping her 
lightly at the sides into modified 


fullness at the center back—or front. 
On other items, though, she is her 
usual self. Hats are sky-high. Fur 
coats are dyed to match a dress—for 
example, a short ermine model dyed 
green. Matching fur shoes accompany 
the coats. Buttons, bracelets and 
necklaces may range from _ corset 
hooks to little girls on swings. 

Aside from silhouette, fashions con- 
centrate principally on rich, elegant 
fabrics—velvets, failles, velours, bro- 
cades, jerseys of wool and silk. Cos- 
tume jewelry is massive and abun- 
dant. Shoes are bootee-like and for- 
sake open toes and heels. Hats are 





International 


Schiaparelli Has Named an Exciting Color 


high, sit forward and have many 
snoods and few veils. Next to black, 
long-neglected brown and newly-fa- 
vored red are in the lead. Names for 
colors are as exciting as the design- 
ers can make them—the most amus- 
ing: Schiaparelli’s “hot orange.” 


Distaff Notes 


@ Since 1927, the U. S. State De- 
partment’s “Whereabouts and Welfare 
Division”’—which hunts Americans 
lost abroad—has been headed by Mrs. 
Madge Blessing, wife of a real estate 
operator. With the help of three young 
women, she reported last week, she 
has found 98 per cent of Americans 
she has sought. 





@ Women in the Canadian province 
of Quebec are intensifying their cam- 
paign for the right to vote. Quebec 
and France are among the few spots 
in the civilized world where polling 
booths are still for men only. 


@ The highly complex quotation de- 
partment of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, which flashes by phone to sub- 
scribers from 30,000 to 35,000 stock 
prices a day, is run by a woman, Mrs. 
Abigail Frances Chilton, who handles 
the job with the help of 38 girls. 
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Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Men—Women 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Many appoint- - Dept. R172, Rochester, N. Y. 
ments Yearly © Sirs: Rush (1) 32-page book with 
4; ist of many U. S. Government Big 


Qualify Now ay Jobs. (2) Tell me how to qualify 
for one 
ie Suge A abenanpanetbapprentictii. 


CE tie cnnex setts 










AL Med 


oitnent Brand New latest REM- 
INGTON CADET modelonly$19.95 


a 


1 
tull size office % 
| rebullt saving. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE Bess in COLORS. = 


international Typewriter Exch., Devt ads. Cnicaes 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville. Tenn. 


wait MIDGET POCKET 


NET 





Enjoy music, sports, announcements, 
drama, etc., with this compact, sturdy 
pocket’ size radio. NOTA TOY! Re 
quires no batteries, tubes, or electrical 
connections! Beautiful m appearance 
and Guaranteed as to Performance. A cacti a eid et set you'll real- 
igen 82 op plan a Tow cone ut cabinet. a ore we tay we 
Us a few cen ?. lv vt ere 
Maul Orders On Only AMERICAN LE LEADER, $."Ashiand Ave.. 
Dept. 342 i (Agents Wanted 
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enRISTMAS CARDs 


wants ‘‘Emboss-O'' Christmas Cards 


nature in Raised Gold. 21 orqgonus 
a-O"" materials, retail only - Your 
us, Also Hy, 

0 for $1. y 

50c ry jrite for 


»475AdamsSt., a,N.¥. 
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AreYourFalseTeethLoose? FOR ng 


Keep them in place with Plast-O-Dent 
Plate Reliner, a special preparation used ON Ly 
successfully in dental practice for years 

Not a powder. Safe, cannot harm plate, easily 
aggtied. Ous application lasts for months. Only 
$1 per tube, enough for 2 plates Send $1 today, 
enjoy new mouth comfort or Your Money Back. 


PLAST-O-DENT CO., 409 ne memes Detroit, 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 


Five orGne Year 91.60 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Home Arts Needlecraft 
—American Poultry —Household Magazine 
Journal —Leghorn Worl 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Mother’s Home Life 
—Capper’s Farmer —Nat’l. Live Stock 


: Producer 
—eet Senetieen —Plymouth Rock Monthly 


—Poultry Magazine 
—Country Home —Rhode Island Red 
—Everybody’s Poultry 


Journal 
Magazine —Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal -~Woman's World 
—Good Stories 


X PATHFINDER 


Offer Net Good Outside the 48 States 


Magazines MUST oS ge to one address. No change or 
substitution permitted. Check magazines wanted and 


send this advertisement with remittance to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATHFINDER, 


jn inanimate 
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Popular 
Magazines 


At Money 
q Saving Prices 





CLUB NO. 101 
Good Stories $ 30 
Mother's Home Life 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife 

American Poultry Journal 
PATHFINDER 

Value $2.00—Save $0.70 


CLUB NO. 102 
Woman's World $ 30 
Mother’s Home Life 
Farm Journal and 

Farmer's Wife 
PATHFINDER 
Value $2.00—Save $0.70 


CLUB NO. 108 
Household Magazine $130 





Country Home 
Good Stories 
PATHFINDER 
Value $2.00—Save $0.70 
CLUB NO. 105 
Woman's World $ 40 
Household Magazine ] 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife 
CLUB NO. 1066 
Country Home $440 
PATHFINDER 
Value $2.25—Save $0.85 
Household Magazine $45 
Mother’s Home Life 
Value $2.50—Save $1.05 
CLUB NO. 11¢@ 


PATHFINDER 
Woman's World 
CLUB NO. 108 
Ceuntry Home 
McCall’s Magazine $150 





Value $2.25—Save $0.85 
Household Magazine 
Woman’s World 
PATHFINDER 
Woman's World 





Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Value $3.00—Save $1.40 
CLUB NO. 111 
Movie Mirror $180 

Woman's World 

Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 

Value $3.00—Save $1.40 

CLUB NO. 114 

Screenland $ 60 
McCall's Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Vaine $3.00—Save $1.40 


CLUB NO, 115 
Better Homes 
& Gardens 
McCall’s Magazine 


$150 


Value $3.00—Save $1.40 


CLUB NO. 117 
McCall’s Magazine $ 75 
Better Homes 

& Gardens 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Value $3.50—Save $1.75 


CLUB NO. 118 
Movie Mirror $ 75 
McCall’s Magaziae 
Woman's World 
PATHFINDER 

Value $3.50—Save $1.75 


CLUB NO. 120 


McCall’s Magazine 
Better Homes $ 00 





& Gardens 
Woman's World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Value $4.00—Save $2.00 
CLUB NO. 123 
True Confessions $ 00 
Movie Mirror 
McCall’s Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Value $4.00—Save $2.00 
CLUB NO. 124 
McCall’s Magazine $900 
True Romances 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
Value $4.00—Save $2.00 
CLUB NO. 126 
True Story $ 25 
McCall's Magazine 
Woman's World 


PATHFINDFR 
Value $4.00—Save $1.75 


CLUB NO, 128 

True Story 

McCall's Magazine 
Modern Romances 

Farm Journal and 

Farmer’s Wife 
PATHFINDER 
Value $4.75—Save $2.25 


CLUB NO, 131 
Liberty Magazine 4 75 
McCall’s Magazine 
Woman's World 
PATHFINDER 

Value $4.50—Save $1.75 


Each magazine above is for one full year. 





4 Magazines @ 


PATHFINDER and any THREE others 


{ ] American Boy, 8 mo. 
{ | American Girl, 8 mo. 
{ ] Amer. Fruit Grower 


2 yrs. 
{ ] Amer. Poultry Jni. 
2 


yrs. 

{ ] Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, 1 yr. 

{ 1] Breeder's Gazette, 
2 yrs. 

i 1 Capper’s Farmer, 
2 yrs. 

{ ] Christian Herald, 
6 mo. 

1 ] Country Home, 2 yrs. 

{ | Fact Digest, 1 yr. 

{ | Farm Jni. and Farm- 
er’s Wife, 2 yrs. 

{ ] Home Arts Needie- 
craft, 2 yrs. 

{ ] Household Magazine 
2 yrs. 


{ ] McCall’s Magazine 
1 yr. 
f Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
t1 a m Road (Boys), 
r 


yr. 

[ ] Parent’s Magazine, 

6 mo. 
{ ] Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
{ Science and Discevery, 

1 yr. 
[ ] Screenland, 1 yr. 
{ ] Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
{ ] Successful Farming, 

2 yrs. 

{ ] True Confessions, 


1 yr. 
{ ] True Experiences, 

1 yr. 
{ ] True Romances, 1 yr. 
( ] Woman's World, 2 yrs. 


Simply check the three magazines you choose and 
return this offer attached to the order blank below 


Magazines must all go to one address. 


Be sure to 


write your name and address clearly. 
—-— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ 


{club number 


.....for PATHFINDER one year 


and ; the 3 magazines checked. Send each magazine to 


Name 








NAMES 


To his long list of moral antipathies, 
Governor LUREN D. DICKINSON of 
Michigan has just added another. 
While visiting a fair at Ionia, Mich., 
the 80-year-old crusader against loose 
living noticed that members of his 
Boy Scout guard of honor were dress- 
ed in shorts. “I do not like to see 
young men in shorts,” he said. Abash- 
ed, one of them replied: “I’m sorry, 
sir. I wear them because they’re cool.” 
Henceforth, according to Michigan 
Scout officials, boys assigned to the 
Governor’s guard will wear winter 
uniforms, no matter what the weather. 


Twenty-two years ago ALEXANDER 
FEODOROVITCH KERENSKY was 
head of the provisional Russian gov- 
ernment that followed the downfall 
of the Czar. Last week he was a 
honeymooner somewhere in upstate 
New York, having been married before 
a justice of the peace at Martins Creek, 
Pa., to Lydia Ellen Tritton, daughter 
of an Australian industrialist. Keren- 
sky came to the United States on a 
lecture tour about a year ago. 


. * . 





Until last year, for 50 years, the por- 
trait of a handsome naval officer en- 
joyed a prominent display at the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy in Annapolis. 
During all that time, it was viewed as 
a painting of Captain JAMES LAW- 
RENCE, of “Don’t-Give-Up-The-Ship” 
fame. Last week, however, the gen- 
eral public was advised that the pic- 
ture was a case of mistaken identity. 
Whose portrait it is, and who painted 
it, no one at the Academy knows. 

Exceeding all previous land speeds, 
JOHN COBB, sportsman and fur brok- 
er of London, England, last week could 
lay claim to having traveled faster on 
wheels than any other human being 
in the history of the world. In his 
2,600-horsepower auto, he covered a 
measured mile on the salt flats of 
Bonneville, Utah, at the rate of 369.23 
miles an hour, better than six miles 
a minute. Though it exceeded the 
previous mark of 356.44, Cobb’s record 
was unofficial because of a technical- 
ity, but he expressed confidence that 
he would travel just as fast when he 
tried again. “I did not have it fully 
opened up,” he said. 


. * 


At Encino, Calif., back home with 
husband CLARK GABLE, after four 
weeks in a hospital recovering from 
an appendectomy, CAROLE LOMBARD 
last week spoke philosophically of 
the European crisis. “In bed,” said 
the screen actress, “with nothing to 
do but think, you get a deeper appreci- 
ation of life. Everybody should have 
an operation once in a while, prefer- 
ably for appendicitis. You have just 
enough pain to keep you awake for a 
few days. So you think. It seems to 
me that the men who are talking about 
starting wars could profit from a little 
enforced thinking, with nobody to 





Interna 


Carole Suggested “Enforced Thinki 


interrupt them except the nurse b: 
ing the orange juice.” 


U. S. & WAR 


(Continued from page 4) 





While America remains at p: 
these six men will prepare for 
They will plan consolidation of t: 
portation, communication and po: 
facilities of the whole country; 
will shape controls to regulate p 
and prevent war profiteering; th 
will supervise the training of indus! 
through “educational” orders, to sup 
ply American fighting forces with 
thousands of necessaries, from guns 
to chewing gum. So long as America 
stays clear of war, the Board wil! 
have an advisory status only. bu 
America fights, the Board will instan! 
ly become an official executive ag: 
responsible only to the President. |i 
that event, there is little doubt, |! 
would be the most powerful si 
agency of the entire Federal gover: 
ment, exercising direct control < 
the activities and habits of every | li 
vidual citizen in its vast job of mo! 
izing an entire nation for war. 

Watching this work, Americans fel! 
reasonably sure that everything w: 
being done that could be done to pi! 
low the impact of war on the L. ». 
But there was no false confidence ; 
body doubted that a European 
plosion would rock America eco! 
ically, politically and morally. 


. «+ Pocketbook Pangs 


First pangs, it seemed certain, would 
be felt in the pocketbook. Outbreak 
of the last war brought to the l. 5 
financial chaos, a commercial slump 
and, finally, “war prosperity.” |! 
closely, Americans wondered, wou! 
another war follow this pattern? 

Financially, the shock seemed lik 
to be much less severe. In 1914, wit! 


drawals by panic-stricken speculators 
and demand payments to foreign 5¢! 
ligerents produced bank runs, closins 
of stock exchanges and general fii.” 
Today, if war comes, !! 


cial hysteria. 








ao dite: Soft ities datas 


will be no surprise to anyone. All but 
ihe hardiest speculators, experts be- 
lieve, have already been driven from 
the markets. European holdings of 
stocks and bonds, bank accounts and 
sold in the U. S. now total some $6,- 
0,000,000, compared to $5,900,000,000 
in 1914. But in 1914, America was a 
debtor nation with only a billion dol- 
la s worth of gold in its coffers; today, 

creditor to the world, with bulging 
old reserves of more than 16% billion 
dollars and surplus banking reserves 
of better than four billions. In addi- 
‘ion, arrangements have been made 
with France and England, which to- 
vether own well over half the total 
European holdings here, for orderly 
liquidation of this property to prevent 
indue price depression. All these 
considerations convince experts that 
n event of war there need be none 
of the bank failures, market closings 
and money panic that twisted the na- 
tion’s nerves in 1914, 


- « » Boom and Morass 


rhe long-range economic outlook is 
less certain. The last war crippled 
ch of American industry for more 
than a year. Industries dependent on 
European raw products, such as dyes, 
hemicals and medicines, and indus- 
tries dependent on European markets, 
nolably cotton and textiles, were hard 
hit. The whole American business 
tructure felt the strain, and not until 
he end of 1915 did war orders pro- 
e first recovery, then the big war 

1. Along with the latter came an 
enormous industrial and agricultural 
expansion, Hundreds upon hundreds 
anufacturers spurred output and 
t new plants to provision a Europe 
pre-occupied with slaughter to 
for itself; millions of extra acres 
of farmland were cultivated to feed 
the dead-locked armies and stricken 
ples of the old world. Prices, 
and profits soared together. 
rhen, in 1920, came the inevitable 
koning. The artificial war market 

| disappeared, and with it the de- 

| for products of America’s bloat- 
conomy. Depression stalked the 

d, to be followed by the mad specu- 

ve era of the 1920’s and, finally, the 

ec nomic morass in which the country 

struggles today. 

Much of this would probably hap- | 
pen again. America might expect to 
| at first to a war-torn Europe less 
the $571,310,000 worth of goods it 
there in 1939’s first half. Con- 
ely, declining European exports 
the U. S. might cut into tariff rev- 
es, Which would have to be re- 
placed with new domestic taxes. But 
‘he real problem, most economists be- 
‘leve, would be not so much war’s im- 
mediate disruptive effect as its temp- 
‘ations to everexpansion and eventual 
pse. To a nation weary of de- 
sion, burdened with surplus goods 

id choked with 10 million unem- 
ployed, an invitation to revel in “war 
brosperity” would be almost irresist- 
‘ble. To hold this urge in check— 
robably through a ceiling over prices 
and heavy taxation of excess profits— 
swhciently to forestall blind overex- 


pansion would be one of Washing- 
ton’s hardest tasks. 


Whatever its economic effects, war 
would undoubtedly draw heavy lines 
through the American political pic- 
ture. Almost certainly, it would be- 
come issue number one in 1940, thus 
weakening the domestic thunderbolts 
tepublicans hope to fire at the New 
Deal. Similarly, any economic stim- 
ulus from a European conflict, if it 
came soon enough, would tend to 
erase the bitter memory of depression, 
putting incumbent Democrats before 
the country in an atmosphere of good 
times. Finally, it would provide the 
New Deal with an ancient and valu- 
able slogan—‘“don’t change horses in 
midstream.” With these things in 
mind, political prophets last week 
were predicting that war in Europe 
might bring about in America the 
nomination and perhaps the election 
of a New Dealer, or even of Roosevelt 
himself. 


.. + The Shadowy Aspects 


These were the tangible things— 
finance, business, politics—whose fate 
in case of conflict might be guessed 
at, however faultily. What war would 
mean to other, more shadowy aspects 
of the nation’s life, no man could 
dream. For war, even to those not 
directly involved, threatens moral de- 
cay—a time when hatred swallows 
tolerance, when ethical standards 
crumble, when individual liberty is a 
cheap bauble, Those who remembered 
the warping of American psychology 
in the last war—the distrust of neigh- 
bor for neighbor, the spy-hunts, the 
mad rush for pleasure and profit be- 
fore it was too late, the brutish, un- 
reasoning hatred of everything Ger- 
man—shook their heads in_ silent 
dread. 

Thus, while Europe wrestled with 
her fate, Americans worried, won- 
dered and waited. If war were avert- 
ed, their nation might resume some- 
thing like its normal life. If war 
came, and America stayed out, there 
would be change, suffering and hard- 
ship, but still a future of some sort to 
work for. If war came, and America 
fought, this nation, together with all 
civilization, faced a fate no man 
could foretell. 
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— T/0N SPONGE 


Cleans Cars NEW WAY 
AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes 
suto-washing drudgery. Cleane lino- 
leum, woodwork, windows like a flash. 
Auto Sane, ey age: wild about 
it. New! Selle like wild! AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. Hust- 
lers cleaning up big yoo 

sent on 
SAMPLE OFFER trict'tc fret per 
son in each locality who writes. No 
eS cas a. Be firet—eend 


KRISTEE C¢ CO. 0 Devt. 847, Akron, 0. 















Backed by 25 years of dental experience, Dr. 
Burnett’s Dental Lining is guaranteed to hold your 
plates tight. Stops bad breath. Stops falling teeth 
while laughing, talking and eating. No more em- 
barrassing ‘‘accidents’’—enjoy your meals! Holds 
dentures tight and eliminates sore gums caused by 
loose plates. Quickly applied by anyone. 
it is No Longer Necessary to Use Powder 
to Glue Your Teeth In Place 

Let us prove our claims. We will send ful) size 
package for $1.00 postpaid or C.O.D. for $1.00 plus 
charges. Money back guarantee. Full directions 
Genergus trial size offer 25c. 


INLAND LAB., Box!3346-E, MERCH. MART, CHICAGO 


KILL RATS WITHOUT TI 












try. Gets Rats 
Every Time 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 





suffering of 
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NO KWNIFE-NO SALVE 


FREE ENZAL isa privateformula, taken in- 
ternally. Prescribed by man 
| FACTS! ona a y 


unded b 
macists. Used by m 








tered Phar- 
titudes. ENZAL CAPSULES 
to take, with Pm aa of water. Sold on 


MONEY BACK G TEE. Write for 


5208 W. Bluemound, Dept. 29-J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 








an Sufferer Can Now 
tis Have The Benefit of 
7 My Automatic Air Cushion 














Sent On Viial/ 


Don’t buy any rupture support until you’ve had a chance to wear a 
Brooks on a no-risk trial. 
soft, flexible AIR-CUSHION SUPPORT automatically adjusts 
itself to every move of the body; how it firmly supports reducible 
Rupture in men, women or children without gouging or punish- 
ing; how it stays without slipping: comes apart for washing: 
and how this light weight Air-Cushion truss invention will 
enable you to say “Goodby” to Rupture Worries. 


RUPTURE BOOK Sent FREE! Don't send a penny. 
Just send name and address for Free copy of Book on 
4 Rupture, easy self-fitting chart and my no-risk, trial order 
plan with low prices. Get the joy of * ‘Air-Cushion”’ support 
at once. If you don’t think it’s wonderful, the trial cests you 
nothing. All sent in plain wrapper. Beware of imitations, the 
BROOKS is never sold in stores. Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 519-J State St, Marshall, Mich. 


See for yourself how this marvelously 








FREE rye rtectnest 
ACID STOMACH 
TROUBLES 


RELIEVED AT HOME 
PROMPT KELIEF—NO RIGID DIET 
H. P. Howard, Canton, Miss., 
writes: “I suffered with acid 
stomach trouble for 15 years 
and tried almost everything 
but an operation. Have used 
many kinds of diets without 
relief. But after taking Von's 
Tablets I believe I am ab- 
solutely well in this regard.’’ 
Indigestion, excess acid, monte: 4 pains after 
eating, belching, sour stomach, bloating, 
heart urn, ulcers and similar conditions 
caused by paorie hyperacidity, have been re- 
lieved. "S FREE by writing for 
FREE samples and instructive booklet. 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. 
Dept. 638-F, Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DLATE-TITE (/ a 


MAKES fast TEETH FAT. RIGHT, 


““‘PLATE-TITE” gives 
— comfort. 
omfort, embarrassment. 
it yourself in a few minutes. 
Gives a perfect fit. Not a ~~ 
the solid plate. 

. Easily renewed. will 

akes your plate 
ou can afford a new one. 
. Sure. Easy. ick. 
Mail $1 for complete PLATE- 
TITE outfit—enough for four 
os. Satisfaction ——. 
or money back at once. 


PLATE - “TITE | DENTAL CO. 


Dept . PS, MICAGO, ILL. 














To pore. a torturing pain of rregent, Rheu- 
matism, ralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
gc ee NURITG. the fine formula, used by thousands. 

°o opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 


FREE 


te + 


FOOT 
SUFFERERS 


Healthy Feet 
re 5) ng fee 


ear g how + sv 4 this necessary 


N obligat buf act - 


Diamond Foot Appliances 
Lawrence Ave er teh) PI 


graces | ial 









dave $$. Deal direct with factory. 
Many Beautiful LowPrice designs, 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue, 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
1927-V, Piedmont Rd.,Atlanta,Ga, 








ASTHMA- AYRE 


Something new and different, positive relief to asthma 
and hayfever sufferers or os > meney back. Treatment 
$1.00 postpaid anywhere in 


4. P HOFT, 


Box 137, BERWYN, ILL. 










FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
AS Low AS $6.75 


per plate. Should fit perfectly. 
Workmanship and material Guaran- 

teed. Plates made from your personal impres- 

sion, look beautiful. Try plates 6O days Er not not 

delighted with fit and your im appear- 

ance weguarantee me ~ ful =5 

teard for FREE 

catalog of LOW PRICE 8. oes it eight now! 

SUPERVISED 


FERRIS-GRIGSBY DENTAL LA LAB., INC. 


Dept. 585,6217 S$. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PATHFINDER 


PASTIME and SMILES 





Number Guessing 


Ask someone to write down a num- 
ber, no matter how large. Now have 
him add all the digits in the number 
and subtract the result from the orig- 
inal. Next, tell him to set aside one 
of the digits. Now ask him what the 
sum or result is. You then subtract 
this number from nine or the next 
highest multiple of nine and tell him 
the number set aside. 

The secret is that the difference will 
always be the number set aside. For 
example, suppose the number written 
down is 4387. These digits added to- 
gether give 22, which subtracted from 
4387 leaves 4365. Now say that the 
number six is set aside and the digits 
435 added. This makes 12, which the 
writer tells you. All you have to do is 
mentally to subtract 12 from 18 (the 
next highest multiple of nine), which 
leaves six, Thus you tell him the 
number set aside was six. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by W. E. Myer of Richlands, Va., is 
as follows: The combined age of a 
family of four—father, mother, son 
and daughter—is 144 years. The dif- 
ference between the son’s and daugh- 
ter’s ages is three times the difference 
between the age of the father and 
mother. The father is 20 years older 
than the combined ages of his son and 
daughter. The mother’s age, plus two 
years, equals three and a half times 
the daughter’s age. The father’s age, 
plus two years, equals three times the 
son’s age. What is the age of each? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The 14 
washers would weigh 36 ounces. 
——————_—oa_>oe——___—_— 


Tough Paper Stunt 


It doesn’t seem possible, and your 
friends will be skeptical of this al- 
most unbelievable stunt. Make two 
hoops from strong strips of paper 
about a foot long and an inch wide. 
Now have two persons hold table 
knives with the cutting edges of the 
blades up and hang the paper hoops 
over the blades. Then suspend a small 
stick (a long lead pencil will do) in 
the hoops—one end in each hoop. If 
this stick or pencil is struck a sharp 
blow in the middle with a heavy in- 
strument, the stick or pencil will 
break in two without cutting or tear- 
ing the paper hoops. Those who don’t 
believe it can try it. 

—_—_—_— oS 


Smiles 


Doctor—Get my 
fellow just phoned that he 
without me. 

Daughter—Oh, 
been for me. 


bag, quick. Some 
can’t live 


that call must have 





W hifflebotham—Young man, have yox 
the firmness of character that enables a per. 
son to go on and do his duty in the face 
of ingratitude, criticism and 
ridicule? 

Diocan—I ought to have, sir. I cooked 
for a camping party all summer. 


heartless 


Sunday School Teacher—Wha! 
conscience? What is it that tel! 
when we do wrong? 

Robert—I know; it’s grandma. 


Mrs. Peck—Henry, why is it, do 
suppose, that it is said there ar: 
marriages in heaven? 

Henry — Why, er, it 
heaven, would it, 
riages? 


wouldn't b 
if there were mai 


— 

Dad—Well, Jimmie, how do you like 
the whistle I gave you for your birth- 
day? 

Jimmie—It’s the best present | 
ceived, Dad. Mother bargained 
give me a nickel a day not to blow 


Judge 
Sambo? 

Sambo—Naw, suh, Jedge. We do 
decided to tell de troof. 


Duff—Have you a lav 


Constituent—Mr. Blank, since your 
success in the primaries assures you 
of a political job for two more years, 
are you going to take a vacation? 

Politician—Yes, I was nominated 
again, and if I am elected [’ll take 
another two years’ rest, 


Sally Anne (aged six)—Granddad 
were you in the ark? 

Granddad—Why no, honey. 

Sally Anne—Then why weren't you 
drowned? 

Urma—Mabel is getting a man’s 
wages. 

Helen—Yes, 
ried. 


I knew she was ma! 


Mrs. Kulper—Say, Miranda, did 
Rastus give Liza an engagement ri! 
for being engaged? 

Miranda—No, Mis’ Kulper, he do 
bettah dan dat. He guy huh an et- 
gagement wringer fo’ huh ‘lectr 
wash-machine. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


oa ay --4 to pas. orn or tap eare e? De you want 

eee * ant hele? bs a 7 table business at 

me dooms the mails? is read by more 

an & million families. Tell aa nie to these interested. 

-eaders in the fewest possible words. 

tassified Rates—7S cents a word; minimum fourteen 
a Each atti’ 5 and group of figures, as well as each 
part of the name and ress, will be counted as words. 


ApprEss nearest advertising office as tisted on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


a SM SS aa 
)000 SPARE TIME SALESMEN WANTED—»by Largest 
‘Nurseries in World, nearly 125 Years Old. Health- 
fy] Outdoor Work. Cash Income Weekly. Many mak- 
g $50.00 in week, You can do as well. No cash or 
Experience needed. Write Quick for Free Sales Mak- 
ing Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. If you can’t sell, 
Buy Stark Trees. Write for Catalog of Highest Qual- 
y Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Stark Nurseries, Box 
c-2609, Louisiana, Mo. 
BIG PROFITS showing outstanding Christmas Card 
values. 2l-card “Blue Ribbon” assortment sells for 
¢1. Pays you 50c. Ten other popular assortments; 
Persor sal Christmas Cards, 50c to $1, up. Experience 
necessary. te A a le Offer. Chilton Greetings, 
147 Essex, Dept. ston, Mass. 
SELL NEW AND —s CLOTHING from home, auto 
r store. Men’s suits 96c. Shoes 8'oc pair. Dresses 
ole, Hundreds big bargains. Catalog Free. S&N, 
440-AH, East 31st, Chicago. ti 
iR ISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
d $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
a 9 N. J. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RECEIVE STACKS OF MAIL. Your name listed “in 
000 directories 25c. Liberty Sales Service-K, 
gan, Wis. 

























COMPOSERS 


NG WRITERS, VERSE OR , MUSIC. Brilliant 
tunity—Write at once—VanBuren, B-10, Roc 
. Kentucky. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


}OD FARMS AVAILABLE, Washington, Minne- 
a, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
erature and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.”’ 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ISTMAS CARDS—Nationally Famous 21 Asst. 
ts 50c. Sells $1. Take orders galore 50 folders 
name $1, 32 designs. Free album. 21 asst. on 
val. Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. PF, 154 Nas- 
t.. New York City. 
IAL WORK FOR HOUSEWIVES. Earn to $23 

eekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, 
vestment. Write fully giving age and dress size. 
n Frocks, Dept. AJ-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week ~ selling 

mous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 

y to friends. Write for actual sample. American 
Dept. Z-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HOSIERY FOR SALE 
LADIES BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. Five Pairs 


$1.00; Slightly imperfect. Money Back Guarantee. 
H ; Hosiery Cc Co., Dept. P, Lexington, N. C. 


LADIES FIRST QUALITY. Spunlo hose, 4 prs. $1. 00. 
Bullock’s, R-9, Charlotte, N. C. 
HUNTING DOGS 
-OR — 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
nable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
illinois. 


























MALE HELP WANTED 


‘E BIG MONEY Demonstrating amazing “Handy- 
n Tool, 101 uses, Pulls posts, roots, small 
Ps; jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts build- 
tretches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; 
auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 
1 power. Write Harrah, Dept. D- 32, Bloomfield, Ind. 
}O0D MONEY RAISING MUSHROOMS. Turn spare 
time into cash. Starting crop guaranteed. We buy 
raise. Get Free Book. Niagara Mushroom Co., 
T-9, Buffalo, N. Y. 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
) UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED “prac- 
nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. 
tuition payments. High school not required. 
while learning. Booklet free. Chicago School 
irsing, Dept. M-10, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNE ys 


E NTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
tered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
Vashington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


\ST ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Colors. 
developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
ts, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

MPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 
tiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. 8x10 
rgement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25c. 
i Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 

) BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
ements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
iu. Film mailers Pree. Mays Photo Shop, Box 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
APPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
1 25e—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Wis. . 
DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
red) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
































SONG POEMS WANTED 


WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
. e consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
eu g Chicago. 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
Kentucky. 











HOUSEHOLD 
Gelatin Cheese Salad 


Fruits, vegetables and meats in gela- 
tin are especially attractive. Soups, 
consommes and bouillons are made 
thicker and richer with the addition of 
gelatin. Salads, too, can be attractively 
molded in gelatin. For example, take 
gelatin cheese salad made by the fol- 
lowing recipe: 

@ Ingredients: One package lemon- 
flavored gelatin; one-half pound cream 
cheese; one cup walnut meats; one 
small green pepper; two tablespoons 
mayonnaise; one teaspoon salt, and a 
dash of paprika. 

@ Directions: Dissolve gelatin ac- 
cording to directions on package. 
When cool, beat in the cream cheese, 
the green pepper (chopped) and the 
walnut meats. Then add the salt, 
mayonnaise and paprika, Pour this 
mixture into individual molds and let 
stand over night. When ready to serve, 
turn on lettuce leaves and top with 
dressing consisting of equal parts of 
mayonnaise and cocktail sauce thor- 
oughly beaten. 








Apple Fritters 

Pare several apples, slice them, 
sprinkle the slices with sugar and 
allow them to stand in a cold place 
for an hour. Meanwhile, make a bat- 
ter from one cup flour, two beaten 
eggs, one-half cup milk, one grated 
lemon rind, two tablespoons sugar 
and one-fourth teaspoon salt. Dip the 
cold apple slices in the batter and fry 
in deep fat. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve. 


Week’s Hints 


q Store newly made jelly in a cool 
dry place to prevent mold or ferment- 
ation, 


@ Peaches, bananas, strawberries 
and other fresh fruits add flavor to 
waffle mixtures. 





q Dip the edges of lettuce leaves 
used in fruit salads in paprika for 
added color and flavor, 


@ When freshly washed windows 
are dry wipe them with tissue paper 
to make them sparkle. 


q One tablespoon of peanut butter 
for each egg adds a rich flavor and 
gives body to omelets. 


HARD OF HEARING? 


Remove Pressure on Ear Drums 


DEAFNESS, BUZZING, RINGING HEAD NOISES, 
PAIN IN EARS, DIZZY SPELLS, HEADACHES, 
NAUSEA are often caused by hard, impacted wax plug - 
ging up ear canals and pressing on ear drums. To 
soften, loosen and remove this wax and thus get 
quick relief, pe a few drops of OROTONE in your 
ears at nigh It’s amazi how much better you 
feel, how C EARLY and DISTINCTLY you hear — 
when hard wax is out. OROTONE is safe, pai 
WARNING. Don't neglect hard impacted wax. 1 
may cause SEVERE INFECTION and PERMANENT 
DEAFNESS. SEND NO MONEY. Pay pottmnen $1 plus 
few cents postage. If you -_ cash wi der we pey 
postage. Harvin Co., Dept. G, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y¥. 








STOP ASTHMA 


BRONCHIAL COUGH ATTACKS 


Without Drugs—And Enjoy Relief You 
Never Dreamed of Before. 


Your bronchial tubes should always be kept free of 
congestion. If these tubes become filled with phlegm, 
you can’t breathe properly. Germs and slow poisons 
breed in this thick, stringy mucus. Soon you suffer 
severe paroxysms. The attacks leave you terribly 
weakened and with little faith that anything under 
the sun can help you. Common, untried remedies do 
not get at the cause. It takes the Chemists’ formula, 
Palmiacol, to quickly clear the air passages of poison- 
ous products which cause disease symptoms, 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Write us a letter or mail this advertisement to: 


THE TROMMER COMPANY 
Dept. PF4, Fremont, Ohio 


We will send you a 10 day test supply—24 doses— 
of this valuable treatment. Also booklet with case 
records and other valuable information. If satisfied, 
send only 50c for the treatment in 10 days. If not it's 
FPREE. Please send 10c, stamps or coin, to help pay 
packing and mailing costs which will be credited to 
you. Write TODAY. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


bo false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 








you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be 
annoyed and embarrassed by such handicaps, 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 


security and added comfort. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store 


$3.50 Truss FREE tice; 


now or ever—you get this $3.50 truss just for trying 
a Doctor’s Invention for reducible rupture. Different. 
No leg straps; No Elastic Belts; No Leather Bands. 
Holds rupture Up and In. Easy to wear, comfortable. 
Gives entire satisfaction in most cases. Doctor's 
Invention sent on 380 Days Trial along with FREE 
$3.50 Truss. Write PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO., 
9076 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1930, c.P.1NC. 











WORLD’S LARGEST Laboratory Making Dental Plates Only. 
UNBREAKABLE ROOFLESS and PARTIAL Plates—Our Specialties. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Natural-Looking 


FALSE TEETH 


WEST PRICES 


jy SEND NO 
a Mmm ST 


enyoy 


We make—BY MAIL—the World’s 
60 “il F J} Wy No.1 FIT-RITE Dental Plates for men 
‘and women — from saocemnets taken in 


DAYS’ home. Thousands of MONEY- 
TRIAL Bac GUARANTEE YOULL BEB. BE GATISHIED. 


Sette 
UNITED STA 


nS DON’T SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 


Wile TODAY OT rene 
Fes ES DENTAL COMPANY 








with itching, bleeding or protruding) piles, 
write for a FREE sample of Page's 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-E2, Marshall, Michigan. 





BS ets a 


IT TOOK 5 CENTURIES TO PRODUCE THESE ART TREASURES 
THEIR OWNERS PAID $12,000,000 FOR THEM 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


is honorary chairman of this art pro- 
gtam. Its national sponsors include 23 


university presidents, 21 museum offi- 
cials, and dozens of other educators 
and art authorities. 





Here is the complete list of masterpieces 
now offered to PATHFINDER readers at 


astoundingly low cost: 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


Homer Bahama Tornado 
Eakins Lady With a Setter 
Cassatt Mother and Child 
Benton Lassoing Horses 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Da Vinci Mona Lisa 
Titian Duke of Ferrara 


Michelangelo Creation of Adam 
Raphael Madonna Tempi 


RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
Breughel ' Peasant Wedding 
Holbein Anne of Cleves 
Durer View of Trent 


Massays Banker and His Wife 
BAROQUE PAINTING 

El Greco View of Toledo 
Caravaggio The Lute Player 
Lorrain The Ford 
Velasquez Infanta Margarita in Red 


PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 

Vermeer Young Woman With a Water Jug 
Hals The Bohemian Girl 
Rembrandt The Noble Slav 


Rubens Fox and Wolf Hunt 
ENGLISH PAINTING 

Turner Grand Canal, Venice 
Bonington Sea Coast 


Gainsborough....Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott 


Reynolds Colonel George Coussmaker 
FRENCH ROCOCO 
Boucher Mme. De Pompadour 
Greuze > Broken Eggs 
Fragonard ceding Girl With a Marmot 
Watteau Le Mezzetin 
CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 
David Mile. Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
Delacroix Hamlet and Horatio 
Corot A Wheelwright’s Yard at 
the Side of the Seine 
Millet Autumn 
REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM 
Courbet After the Hunt 
Daumier Third Class Carriage 
Monet The Seine Near Argenteuil 
Degas .... Two Dancers 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
Renoir By the Seashore 
Cezanne : The Blue Vase 
Van Gogh The Draw Bridge 
Gauguin Tahitian Women 
20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN 
Matisse Odalisque 
Picasso Motherhood 
Derain The Blue Oak 


Franz Marc The Blue Horses 
20TH CENTURY AMERICAN 


Curry Line Storm 
Wood Arbor Day 
Kent Winter Scene 
Corbino Flood Detail 





Daumier 


Third Class Carriage 


Now — PATHFINDER Readers May Own Them in Beautiful 
Full-Color Reproduction for as Little as 12'/2 Cents Apiece 


Never before has it been possible to see 
many of these wonderful paintings outside 
of museums and private collections in the 
full beauty of their original colors. Those 
that could be bought in reproduction cost 
anywhere from $2 to $50 apiece. Not until 
the National Committee for Art Apprecia- 
tion was organized had all these masterpieces 
of the world’s art, selected by artists, art 
teachers and museum curators, been brought 
within the reach of every pocketbook. 


And now, for a limited time, by a special 
arrangement with the National Committee 
made by the publishers of PATHFINDER, 
YOU may own as many of them as you like 
for a few cents apiece. 


All of them are lithographed by a special 
six-color process on a luxurious art paper, 
and measure approximately 11 x 14 inches 
(depending upon the proportions of the orig- 
inal). They may be ordered unmounted in 
single print orders for 30 cents each; or in 


These offers are for a limited time only and are available only to PATHFINDER readers. 


a ommers FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL IT TODAY <=<<{<<<<—-—: 
PATHFINDER, Famous ParntinGs DEPARTMENT 


2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 


, for which please send me the pictures I have indicated below in 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 


(Fill in titles in space provided. If more than four pictures are desired, attach this 
coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on the list in the adjoining column.) 


[] 30c 


(REGULAR EDITION ) 


4 
FOR 


L} } 
$1 | 


e je desnéasichatsochtbogdaglie Masses rs 50c 
(DE LUXE EDITION) 


C7] Entire set of 48 reproductions including les- 

sons in art appreciation, free de luxe portfolio 
and How to Look at Pictures by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon --+--. $6.00 


Please send my order postpaid to the address below: 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 


“... makes it possible for great num- 
bers of people to own and study re- 
productions of the masterpieces on 
exhibit in the galleries and museums.” 


—jJ. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 





the de luxe edition, mounted, ready to frame, 
for 50 cents each. Select the pictures you 
want from the list in the adjoining column, 
fill in the coupon below, and mail to the 
PATHFINDER office. 


The entire group of 48 pictures, spanning 
the whole era of modern painting may be 
bought for 12% cents apiece. These prints 
are identical with those offered singly at 30 
cents each, but the economies of handling 
and shipping unbroken sets make it possible 
to give them to PATHFINDER readers 
for $6.00 a set. 


FREE 


with each complete set of 48 pictures: 


12 LESSONS IN ART APPRECIATION, in- 
cluding biographical sketches of all 48 art- 
ists represented in the picture collection, 
ctiticism of their work, and black and white 
reproductions of many additional pictures 
by each artist. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO made especially 
for preservation of the pictures in this col- 
lection, and 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, a brand 
mew book by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
written specially for the National Com- 
mittee for Art Appreciation, Ltd. This book 
by the famous author of The Outline of 
History, and The Arts cannot be bought in 
bookstores. It can be secured only as part 
of the Art Appreciatien Course sponsored 
here jointly by PATHFINDER and the 
NaTIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ART APPRECIA- 
Trion, Lrp. 














